








HISPANIA 


Votume XII February 1929 NuMBER 1 


EL ROMANCERO* 


Como presidente de nuestra ya fuertemente organizada American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish voy a introducir en mi discurso 
dos inovaciones notables: voy a hablar en espafiol, la lengua de mi 
madre, y la lengua que ensefiamos y estudiamos todos los miembros 
de nuestra sociedad; ademas no voy a discutir un problema peda- 
gogico, sino un problema de interés principalmente literario. Me pro- 
pongo hablar del romancero espafiol, un género de literatura que ha 
tenido una influencia dominante en los espiritus y genios creadores 
de la literatura universal y que es la quinta esencia del alma espajfiola. 
Lo que voy a decir no va dirigido a los eruditos o investigadores de 
los romances, y nada nuevo tengo que ofrecer ahora sobre un asunto 
tan bien estudiado ya por Mila y Fontanals,* Menéndez y Pelayo” y 
Menéndez Pidal* y que es en este momento el estudio predilecto de 
algunos eruditos. Voy a dirigirme principalmente a los dos mil maes- 
tros de espafiol que leen nuestra Hispania, muchos de los cuales no 
han tenido ni el tiempo ni la ocasién para enterarse de la grandeza 
heroica, valor artistico y significacién histérica del romancero espafiol. 
Mi articulo no es una contribucién cientifica sino una exposicién doc- 
trinal y popular. Y me daré por bien pagado si de los dos mil lectores 


* (Conferencia del Presidente de la American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, leida en la duodécima reunién anual de dicha Sociedad, el dia 26 de 
diciembre de 1928, en Detroit, Michigan.) 

1 Manuel Mila y Fontanals, De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, Madrid, 
1874. 

2 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, 
tomos VIII-XII, Madrid, 1899-1906; tomos VIII-IX contienen la reimpresién 
de la Primavera y flor de romances publicada por Wolf-Hofman en Berlin en 
1856; tomo X contiene una coleccién de romances recogidos de la tradicién oral 
moderna de Espafia, Portugal, Catalufia y Judios de Oriente; tomos XI y XII 
forman su famoso Tratado de los romances viejos. 

8 Numerosas publicaciones que se mencionan en diferentes partes de este arti- 
culo, particularmente Romancero espaiiol, Nueva York, 1910, L’épopée cas- 
tillane 4 travers la littérature espagnole, Paris, 1910, y una serie de articulos 
publicados en Revista de filologia espatiola, Madrid, 1914-1916. 
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de nuestra Hispania unos doscientos leen mi articulo con simpatia 
y una veintena de ellos que antes no sabian el valor que tiene el ro- 
mancero se animan a estudiarlo. Espero también que aquéllos que 
saben su valor pero lo tienen olvidado vuelvan otra vez a esta mina 
inagotable de inspiracién para renovar en ellos y en sus estudiantes de 
espafiol el estudio de uno de los géneros literarios de mas importancia 
y valor de la literatura universal. 

La palabra espafiola romance puede traducirse por la palabra in- 
glesa ballad, si bien hay notabilisimas diferencias entre los romances 
espafioles y las baladas inglesas en cuanto a su origen, forma y espi- 
ritu, como mas adelante veremos. Un romance es un poemita narra- 
tivo de caracter episédico, compuesto en forma dialogada y en versos 
largos (por lo general de 16 silabas divididos en dos grupos ritmicos 
mayores de ocho) asonantados. La verdadera manera de leer los 
romances espafioles es con acentos ritmicos y fuertemente acentuados 
en la silaba séptima de cada hemistiquio o grupo ritmico, ya sea que 
ésta venga en medio del verso o unida a la asonancia, como en los dos 
versos siguientes del romance del Cid que mas tarde citamos: 


Cabalga Diego Lainez —al buen rey besar la mano; 
7 7 


consigo se los llevaba —los trescientos hijos dalgo. 
7 7 


Hay romances muy breves que tienen solo unos cuantos versos, seis, 
ocho o diez. Estos son generalmente romances fragmentarios que han 
llegado a nosotros muy estropeados y olvidados. Otros hay muy ex- 
tensos, de trescientos versos, 0 mas, romances que ya podriamos Ila- 
mar poemas o cantares épicos breves. Pero la gran mayoria de los 
romances contienen desde veinte hasta cuarenta o sesenta versos de 
diez y seis silabas (perfectos e imperfectos). El estilo y caracter 
propio del romance varia mucho segtin su origen y género. Empezaré, 
por consiguiente, por dividir los romances segtin sus clases mas carac- 
teristicas ; después al hablar mas detalladamente de cada clase o grupo 
tendremos ocasién para poner en claro su origen, desarrollo y carac- 
ter general, con algunos ejemplos de los distintos géneros. 

Las divisiones que hasta ahora se han hecho de los romances es- 
pafioles tienen todas su razdén de ser; cada una de ellas representa un 
punto de vista especial, de origen, asunto, forma o cronologia. Para 
esta exposicién popular voy a atenerme a una clasificacién principal- 
mente histérica (cronologia y materiales histéricos) y popular (0 lo 
contrario). Nuestra clasificacién es la siguiente: 


See 
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I. Los romances histéricos, de los cuales hay dos divisiones im- 
portantes y muy distintas, los romances histéricos primitivos, y los 
que no son primitivos. 

II. Los romances fronterizos o de las guerras de Granada. 

III. Los romances carolingios que cantan los asuntos caballeres- 
cos de la epopeya y leyendas épicas de Francia. 

IV. Los romances novelescos que se inspiran en el caudal folk- 
lérico comtn a una gran parte del mundo occidental. 

V. Los romances eruditos (refundiciones o arreglos de romances 
populares); y los romances artisticos (originales de poetas cono- 
cidos).* 

Sobre cada uno de estos grupos importantes de romances ha- 
blaremos brevemente antes de explicar el origen, desarrollo, caracter 
general y maravillosa historia del romancero en las literaturas espa- 
fiola y extranjeras. 

I. Los romances histéricos son los que cantan la historia, verda- 
dera y legendaria, de Espafia durante la época de la formacién de su 
nacionalidad castellana. Son los cantos épicos de la Espafia de los 
siglos XIV y XV que ufana con las glorias de la reconquista cantaba 
en el campo de batalla, en los palacios de los ricos, y en las casas de 
los humildes las hazafias de los antiguos héroes castellanos que habian 
luchado valerosamente por la nacionalidad castellana, Fernan Gon- 
zalez, El Cid Ruy Diaz, Sancho II, Diego Ordéfiez y otros. Los 
romances de este grupo que llamamos antiguos o primitivos y cuyo 
origen de los antiguos cantares de gesta discutiremos mas adelante 
son los mejores, los mas originales, los mas bellos y de mayor gran- 
deza épica de todo el romancero espafiol. Nos cantan con un realismo 
extraordinario y en versos de incomparable belleza las hazafias gran- 
diosas, el alma naciente de los héroes, condes, reyes y otros protago- 
nistas de la nacionalidad castellana. Respiran el espiritu cristiano, 
caballeresco, guerrero, democratico de Castilla la Vieja. Son cuadros 
poéticos, aunque imperfectos y fragmentarios, de la vida de la Es- 
pafia guerrera de los siglos X—XII, vivos y realistas y de verdadera 
inspiracion popular. Algunos de ellos han alcanzado una popularidad 
igual a la de los temas de la de la antigiiedad clasica. La historia del 
Cid, por ejemplo, como la cantan los romances castellanos ha inspi- 
rado a los grandes dramaturgos, poetas liricos, novelistas y pintores, 


*Los problemas de la clasificacién han sido tratados por Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Antologia, XI, 129-132. 
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no sdlo de Espafia, la madre que le did el ser, sino de todo el mundo. 
Y asi los romances del Cid nacidos en Castilla la Vieja han pasado 
las fronteras de Castilla y de la misma Espafia y han llegado a ser 
propiedad comin de todos los hombres. La independencia, la arro- 
gancia, el espiritu democratico y hasta su fiereza épica, comparable a 
la de los héroes griegos, hacen del Cid Campeador un personaje ideal 
para la musa épica antigua y para los espiritus artisticos de todas las 
edades. Por eso cantaron sus heroicidades mas de doscientos roman- 
ces espafioles en el siglo XVI, unos veinte de ellos antiquisimos y 
conocidos tal vez desde el siglo XIV; por eso no hubo en Espafia 
persona, culta o ignorante, que no conociese algo de su historia du- 
rante los siglos gloriosos de la vida del romancero, los siglos XVI y 
XVII; y por eso le han cantado Guillén de Castro, Corneille, Southey, 
Herder, Lockhart, Gibson, Zorrilla, Victor Hugo, José Maria Here- 
dia y muchos otros, y siguen cantando sus gloriosas hazafias, Ricardo 
Leén, y Eduardo Marquina. 

Como ejemplo de uno de los romances histéricos primitivos dare- 
mos el del Cid, el joven Cid, que va con su padre a hacer homenaje al 
rey en Burgos y se rehusa a besarle la mano. 


ROMANCE DEL CID RUY D{fAZ® 


Cabalga Diego Lainez —al buen rey besar la mano; 
consigo se los llevaba — los trescientos hijosdalgo. 
Entre ellos iba Rodrigo —el soberbio castellano ; 
todos cabalgan a mula, — solo Rodrigo a caballo; 
todos visten oro y seda, — Rodrigo va bien armado; 
todos espadas cefiidas, — Rodrigo estoque dorado; 
todos con sendas varicas, — Rodrigo lanza en la mano; 
todos guantes olorosos,— Rodrigo guante mallado; 
todos sombreros muy ricos, — Rodrigo casco afilado, 
y encima del casco lleva — un bonete colorado. 
Andando por su camino, — unos con otros hablando, 
allegados son a Burgos ;—con el rey se han encontrado. 
Los que vienen con el rey — entre si van razonando; 
unos lo dicen de quedo, — otros lo van preguntando: 
— Aqui viene entre este gente — quien maté al conde Lozano. 
Como lo oyera Rodrigo, — en hito los ha mirado: 
con alta y soberbia voz —de esta manera ha hablado: 


5 Primavera (= Primavera y flor de romances de Wolf-Hofman; véase 
nota, 2, p. 1). 
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— Si hay alguno entre vosotros, — su pariente o adeudado, 
que le pese de su muerte, — salga luego a demandallo: 

yo se lo defenderé — quiera a pié, quiera a caballo. 
Todos responden a una: — Demandelo su pecado. 

Todos se apearon juntos — para al rey besar la mano: 
Rodrigo se quedé solo — encima de su caballo. 

Entonces hablé su padre, — bien oiréis lo que ha hablado: 
— Apedos vos, mi hijo, — besaréis al rey la mano, 
porque él es vuestro sefior,— vos, hijo, sois su vasallo. 
Desque Rodrigo esto oyé — sintiése mas agraviado: 

las palabras que responde — son de hombre muy enojado. 
— Si otro me lo dijera, — ya me lo hubiera pagado; 

mas por mandarlo vos, padre, — yo lo haré de buen grado. 
Ya se apeaba Rodrigo — para al rey besar la mano; 

al hincar de la rodilla, —el estoque se ha arrancado. 
Espantoése de esto el rey,— y dijo como turbado: 

— Quitate, Rodrigo, alla, — quitateme alla, diablo, 

que tienes el gesto de hombre, — y los hechos de leén bravo. 
Como Rodrigo esto oy6é,—apriesa pide el caballo: 

con una voz alterada, — contra el rey asi ha hablado: 

— Por besar mano de rey —no me tengo por honrado; 
porque la bes6 mi padre — me tengo por afrentado. 

En diciendo estas palabras — salido se ha del palacio: 
consigo se los tornaba—los trescientos hijosdalgo: 

si bien vinieron vestidos, — volvieron mejor armados, 

y si vinieron en mulas,— todos vuelven en caballos. 


Este romance, aunque viejo y tal vez histérico en el fondo, nos 
presenta ya al Cid de la leyenda. El Cid esta presentado como el 
simbolo de la independencia y arrogancia castellanas. Nuestro ro- 
mance es, como después diremos, un episodio sacado de un cantar de 
gesta que cantaba las mocedades del Cid en el siglo XIV.* Lockhart 
lo ha traducido al inglés admirablemente, con su soltura, brio y rea- 
lismo originales con el titulo, The Young Cid." 

Los romances histéricos, ya sea primitivos o no, son la parte mas 
original, mas bella y de todo punto de vista mas importante del ro- 
mancero. La literatura espafiola ha desarrollado los temas de los ro- 


mances por toda su historia en la poesia lirica, en la novela, y sobre 


® Menéndez Pidal, L’épopée castillane, op. cit., pp. 143-44. 


™ James Gibson Lockhart, Ancient Spanish Ballads, Edinburgh and London, 
1823, pp. 48-50. 
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todo en el teatro, como después diremos. Los grupos mas importantes 
de romances histéricos son: los romances del Cid; los romances de 
Fernan Gonzalez; los romances del Rey Don Sancho y el cerco de 
Zamora con el famoso riepto de Diego Ordojfiez y la épica batalla 
de éste con los hijos de Arias Gonzalo, temas utilizados por Guillén de 
Castro en sus dos famosas comedias cidianas, comunmente llamadas 
Las Mocedades del Cid y Las hazaiias del Cid; los romances de los 
Infantes de Lara, que nos pintan con un realismo descaradamente 
primitivo pero de verdadera grandeza épica los pormenores de una 
sombria y sangrienta historia de traiciones y venganzas que al pare- 
cer ocurrieron entre dos familias nobles del siglo X, romances utili- 
zados en parte por Juan de la Cueva en su famosa comedia de 1579, 
Los siete infantes de Lara, y por Lope de Vega en su todavia mas 
famosa comedia, El Bastardo Mudarra, del afio 1612; los romances 
de Bernardo del Carpio; los romances del Rey Don Rodrigo y la pér- 
dida de Espafia; y en fin los romances de Pedro el Cruel y otros 
asuntos historicos. 

II. El importantisimo grupo de romances histéricos de una época 
mas tardia que constituyen en realidad el ultimo retofio de la época 
creadora del romancero, los romances fronterizos de las guerras de 
Granada, he preferido para esta ocasién tratar aparte como uno de 
los grupos fundamentales y distintos. El origen de éstos romances es 
muy diferente del de los romances histdéricos primitivos. Los ro- 
mances fronterizos nos narran las gloriosas hazafias de los espafioles 
en los ultimos afios de la reconquista. Son la epopeya de Castilla la 
Vieja victoriosa y triunfante, el panegirico de la Espafia cristiana que 
acaba gloriosamente la obra de la reconquista y la unidad nacional. 
Los romances fronterizos heredan la soltura, el brio, la rapidez en el 
dialogo, el vivo realismo, el espiritu nacionalista y cristiano, la caba- 
llerosidad castellana y la grandeza épica de los antiguos romances 
histéricos del Cid, de Fernan Gonzalez, de Sancho II, etc. Son en 
general mas perfectos en su forma si bien no siempre igualan a los 
antiguos en su inspiracién poética. Son cantos épicos que nacen en el 
campo de batalla donde se verifican los acontecimientos mismos que 
los cantan. Son los tltimos ejemplos de la vida creadora del roman- 
cero espafiol. Para ahorrar palabras citaré lo que sobre estos bellos 
romances dice Manuel Mila y Fontanals: 


Joya incomparable de la poesia castellana son los romances fronterizos. 
Hijos de una sociedad todavia heroica y ya no barbara, inspirados por el 
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mas vivo espiritu nacional, reflejan al mismo tiempo algo de las costum- 
bres, de los trajes y edificios, y aun, si bien en pocos casos, de la poesia 
del pueblo moro. Por otra parte, conservan, a diferencia de los derivados 
de los antiguos ciclos, una forma igual o aproximada a la que recibieron 
al nacer. Algunos de ellos fueron debidos a la impresién inmediata de 
los hechos o a una tradicién poco lejana: y en el campamento de los Reyes 
Catélicos se cantaban sin duda numerosos romances fronterizos, los cuales 
contribuian a inspirar nuevos actos caballerescos que fueron a su vez, no. 
mucho mas tarde, objeto de nuevos cantos.*® 


El mas antiguo de todos los romances fronterizos es uno que se 
refiere al cerco de Baeza por el rey de Granada, Mahomad V, en el 
afio 1368. El romance se compuso unos afios después. El traidor 
Pero Gil que menciona el romance es, al parecer, el rey Pedro el 
Cruel, que perseguido por don Enrique de Trastamarra se habia 
aliado con el rey granadino. El romance es rigurosamente historico, 
segin Argote de Molina que lo cita y nos da los pormenores del sitio 
en su obra, Nobleza de Andalucia, publicada en 1588. Sigue el ro- 
mance: 

Cercada tiene a Baeza — ese arraez Andalla Mir, 
con ochenta mil peones, —caballeros cinco mil. 
Con él va ese traidor, — el traidor de Pero Gil. 

Por la puerta de Bedmar — la empieza de combatir ; 
ponen escalas al muro; — comienzan a conquerir ; 
ganada tiene una torre, — non le pueden resistir, 
cuando de la de Calonge — escuderos vi salir. 

Ruy Fernandez va delante, — aquese caudillo ardil; 
arremete con Andalla, — comienza de le ferir, 
cortado le ha la cabeza; — los demas dan a fuir.® 


Los romances fronterizos son muy numerosos. La mayoria de 
ellos se fundan en acontecimientos histéricos si bien muchas veces 
confundidos y fantaseados por la imaginacion del anonimo poeta o 
del pueblo que los cantaba. En estos romances se nos pintan con 
exactitud, como indica Mila y Fontanals, la vida y costumbres de 
cristianos y moros en la lucha épica que va a terminar con la toma 
de Granada por los Reyes Catdlicos en el afio 1492: la memorable y 
épica salida del Rey Chico de Granada con sus hidalgos moros que 
cabalgaban en yeguas bayas, y con lanzas en pufio, adargas blancas, 
marlotas verdes, aljubas de escarlata, capellares de grana, espuelas de 


8 De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, p. 323. 
® Primavera Apéndice, p. 18; Antologia, IX, 196. 
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oro y estriberas de plata, para recapturar la ciudad de Jaén, mirandole 
las damas moras desde las torres de la Alhambra, y su madre, la 
reina, animandole al combate; el cerco de Antequera por las huestes 
castellanas del Infante don Fernando, los apuros de los moros y el 
triunfo de los cristianos celebrado en el romance con los dos famosos 
versos, “y ansi se ganéd Antequera—a loor de Santa Maria”; las 
lamentaciones de los reyes de Granada al recibir las tristes noticias de 
la conquista de Antequera por los castellanos ; la famosa correria que 
los valerosos moros de Moclin hacen por tierras de Alcala; las glo- 
riosas hazafias de Don Gonzalo, Obispo de Jaén, que capitaneando a 
cuatrocientos hijosdalgo ataca a los moros y luchando entre la more- 
ria “como leén denodado” es por fin capturado por los moros y lle- 
vado prisionero a Granada; el fantastico encuentro de Abenamar, el 
“moro de la moreria,” con el Rey Don Juan que habla a la Ciudad 
de Granada como un galan enamorado, ejemplo notable de una mezcla 
extraordinariamente bella del espiritu poético cristiano con la fan- 
tasia lirica de los moros; las tristes lamentaciones de los moros de 
Granada cuando reciben noticias de la derrota de los Abencerrajes y 
la pérdida de Alhama; las marvillosas hazafias del Maestre de Cala- 
trava que lucha siempre con singular bravura y da la muerte a Bar- 
barin, Albayaldos y otros caballeros moros en la Vega de Granada 
y en las mismas puertas de la Alhambra; la gloriosa hazafia del joven 
caballero castellano Garcilaso de la Vega, que sale del campamento 
real de Santa Fe para batirse en duelo con el moro Tarfe, darle la 
muerte y quitarle el cartel que con las palabras Ave Maria llevaba 
atado a la cola de su caballo para burlarse de los cristianos; la glo- 
riosa muerte de Alonso de Aguilar que después de ver sus nobles 
castellanos todos muertos a sus pies por la morisca lucha sdlo hasta 
el fin en defensa de su fe y de su patria; etc., etc. 

Con la conquista de Granada queda establecida la nacionalidad 
espafiola y cumplida la misién de la Espafia cristiana en su lucha de 
siete siglos contra los invasores musulmanes y enemigos de su fe. 
La epopeya gloriosa de la Espafia cristiana, caballeresca y guerrera 
llega a su fin. Por eso la musa popular ya no vuelve a encontrar del 
siglo XVI en adelante una inspiracién de la grandeza épica de los 
siglos anteriores. La Espafia grande y gloriosa, la Espafia cristiana 
y guerrera de Fernan Gonzalez, del Cid Ruy Diaz, del Rey Don 
Sancho, de los Reyes Catélicos y sus huestes de famosos castellanos, 
habia cumplido su misién en la historia y en la leyenda. Las gran- 
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diosas hazafias de los conquistadores espafioles en el Nuevo Mundo 
no despertaron una nueva inspiracién épica. La pesada y fria poesia 
erudita de la Araucana de Ercilla y la igualmente pesada y fria y 
menos erudita de la Conquista de la Nueva Méjico de Gaspar de 
Villagra nada tienen que ver con la verdadera epopeya popular.’® 
Como obra de arte vale mas un romance antiguo del Cid o uno de los 
mejores de los fronterizos que una docena de esas epopeyas arti- 
ficiales. 

Como ejemplos de los romances fronterizos daré dos ya mencio- 
nados, el bastante bien conocido romance de Abenamar y el de 
Garcilaso de la Vega. El singularmente bello romance de Abenamar 
es, como ya se ha indicado, una extraordinaria joya artistica, una de 
las verdaderas perlas del romancero espafiol, que nos ofrece el rea- 
lismo castellano nacionalista y bélico pintado sobre un fondo oriental 
de extraordinaria belleza lirica. Nada puede superar en la emocién 
poética a los singulares versos de este romance que nos presentan al 
Rey Don Juan II deseando poseer a Granada y hablando con la 
ciudad como si fuese una verdadera novia de quien estaba enamorado. 


ROMANCE DE ABENAMAR" 


; Abenamar, Abenamar,— moro de la moreria, 
el dia que tu naciste — grandes sefiales habia! 
Estaba la mar en calma, —la luna estaba crecida: 
moro que en tal signo nace, — no debe decir mentira. 
Alli respondiera el moro, — bien oiréis lo que decia: 
— Yo te la diré, sefior, — aunque me cueste la vida, 
porque soy hijo de un moro—y wna cristiana cautiva; 
siendo yo nifio y muchacho — mi madre me lo decia: 
que mentira no dijese,— que era grande villania: 
por tanto pregunta, rey, — que la verdad te diria. 
— Yo te agradezco, Abenamar, — aquesa tu cortesia. 
¢ Qué castillos son aquéllos ? —; Altos son y relucian! 
— El Alhambra era, sefior,—y la otra la mezquita; 
los otros los Alixares,—labrados 4 maravilla. 
El moro que los labraba — cien doblas ganaba al dia, 
y el dia que no los labra — otras tantas se perdia. 


10a Araucana de Alonso de Ercilla y Zijfiiga se publicé en tres partes, 


Madrid, 1569-78-89; la Conquista de la Nueva Méjico de Gaspar de Villagra 
en Alcala de Henares en 1610. 
11 Primavera, 78a. 
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El otro Torres Bermejas, — castillo de gran valia. 

Alli hablé el rey don Juan, — bien oiréis lo que decia: 

— Si ti quisieses, Granada, — contigo me casaria ; 
daréte en arras y dote—a Cérdoba y a Sevilla. 

— Casada soy, rey don Juan, —casada soy, que no viuda; 
el moro que a mi me tiene, — muy grande bien me queria. 


Sigue ahora el fabuloso, pero famoso romance sobre la gloriosa 


hazafia de Garcilaso de la Vega, el joven caballero castellano que a 
vistas de los Reyes Catdlicos cerca del Real de Santa Fe se bate con 
el moro Tarfe le castiga con la muerte por su alevosia. 


ROMANCE DE GARCILASO DE LA VEGA" 


Cercada esta Santa Fe — con mucho lienzo encerado, 
al derredor muchas tiendas — de seda, oro y brocado, 
donde estan duques y condes, — sefiores de grande estado, 
y otros muchos capitanes — que lleva el rey don Fernando, 
todos de valor crecido, — como ya habréis notado 
en la guerra que se ha hecho — contra el granadino estado; 
cuando a las nueve del dia — un moro se ha demostrado 
encima un caballo negro — de blancas manchas manchado, 
cortados ambos hocicos, — porque lo tiene ensefiado 
el moro que con sus dientes — despedace a los cristianos. 
El moro viene vestido — de blanco, azul y encarnado, 
y debajo esta librea —trae un muy fuerte jaco, 
y una lanza con dos hierros — de acero muy bien templado, 
y una adarga hecha en Fez — de un ante rico estimado. 
Aqueste perro, con befa, — en la cola del caballo, 
la sagrada Ave Maria —llevaba, haciendo escarnio. 
Llegando junto a las tiendas, — de esta manera ha hablado: 
—  Cual sera aquel caballero— que sea tan esforzado 
que quiera hacer conmigo — batalla en aqueste campo? 
Salga uno, salgan dos, — salgan tres o salgan cuatro: 
el alcaide de los donceles — salga, que es hombre afamado; 
salga ese conde de Cabra, —en guerra experimentado; 
salga Gonzalo Fernandez, — que es de Cérdoba nombrado, 
o si no, Martin Galindo, — que es valeroso soldado; 
salga ese Portocarrero, — sefior de Palma nombrado, 
o el bravo don Manuel — Ponce de Leén Ilamado, 
aquél que sacara el guante — que por industria fué echado 
donde estaban los leones, — y él le sacé muy osado; 


12 Primavera, 93. 
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y si no salen aquestos, — salga el mismo rey Fernando, 
que yo le daré a entender — si soy de valor sobrado. 

Los caballeros del rey — todos le estan escuchando: 

cada uno pretendia — salir con el moro al campo. 
Garcilaso estaba alli, — mozo gallardo, esforzado; 

licencia le pide al rey — para salir al pagano. 

— Garcilaso, sois muy mozo — para emprender este caso; 
otros hay en el real — para poder encargarlo. 

Garcilaso se despide — muy confuso y enojado, 

por no tener la licencia — que al rey habia demandado. 
Pero muy secretamente — Garcilaso se habia armado, 

y en un caballo morcillo — salido se habia al campo. 
Nadie le ha conocido, — porque sale disfrazado; 

fuése donde estaba el moro, — y de esta suerte le ha hablado: 
—j; Ahora lo veras, el moro, — si tiene el rey don Fernando 
caballeros valerosos — que salgan contigo al campo! 

Yo soy el menor de todos, — y vengo por su mandado. 

El moro cuando le vid — en poco le habia estimado, 

y dijole de esta suerte: — Yo no estoy acostumbrado 

a hacer batalla campal — sino con hombres barbados: 
vuélvete, rapaz, le dice, — y venga el mas estimado. 
Garcilaso con enojo — puso piernas al caballo; 

arremetié para el moro, —y un gran encuentro le ha dado. 
El moro que aquesto vid, — revuelve asi como un rayo: 
comienzan la escaramuza — con un furor muy sobrado. 
Garcilaso, aunque era mozo, — mostraba valor sobrado; 
didle al moro una lanzada — por debajo del sobaco: 

el moro cayera muerto, — tendido le habia en el campo. 
Garcilaso con presteza — del caballo se ha apeado: 
cortarle la cabeza — y en el arzén la ha colgado: 

quité el Ave-Maria — de la cola del caballo: 

hincado de ambas rodillas, — con devocién la ha besado, 
y en la punta de su lanza — por bandera la ha colgado. 
Subié en su caballo luego, — y el del moro habia tomado. 
Cargado de estos despojos, — al real se habia tornado, 

do estaban todos los grandes, — también el rey don Fernando. 
Todos tienen a grandeza — aquel hecho sefialado; 

también el rey y la reina — mucho se han maravillado 

en ser Garcilaso mozo —y haber hecho un tan gran caso; 
Garcilaso de la Vega — desde alli se ha intitulado, 

porque en la Vega hiciera — campo con aquel pagano. 
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La encantadora obra de Ginés Pérez de Hita, Guerras civiles de 
Granada, que no es desconocida por todos nuestros maestros de espa- 
fiol, contiene muchos romances fronterizos. Podriamos decir que esta 
obra es en realidad una antologia de romances fronterizos, y tiene en 
la literatura universal la honra de haber sido el libro que hizo conocer 
por el mundo algunas de las joyas mas preciosas del romancero espa- 
fiol y que inspiré con sus leyendas y romances a muchos poetas y 
novelistas de fama universal como Lope de Vega, Chateaubriand y 
Washington Irving.** 

III. Después de los romances propiamente historicos, que por su 
grande numero y caracter distinto en cuanto a su material histdrico 
hemos dividido para esta presentacién popular en dos grupos gene- 
rales, los romances histéricos (primitivos y no primitivos) y los ro- 
mances fronterizos, los de mas importancia son los Ilamados romances 
carolingios (o caballerescos del ciclo carolingio), que cantan en versos 
castellanos populares las maravillosas historias legendarias de la an- 
tigua epopeya francesa. La antigua epopeya francesa de los siglos 
XI-XIII, tan extraordinariamente desarrollada y popularizada por 
toda Europa muere en el siglo XIV, de hipertrofia, como dice Me- 
néndez Pidal.** La literatura poética de Francia la olvida por com- 
pleto, pero a Espaifia, el pais del romancero, que ha hallado inspiracion 
épica para desarrollar sus cantares de gesta nacionales, los romances 
de ellos heredados y una nueva y gloriosa cosecha de origen inde- 
pendiente, le sobra todavia energia poética, inspiracién caballeresca 
y apreciacién estética para cantar casi con igual entusiasmo y fervor 
poético las hazafias caballerescas de esa moribunda epopeya francesa. 
Y asi, gracias al romancero espaiol, viven otra vez en la poesia épica 
de Europa las caballerescas figuras de los héroes de los cantares de 
gesta de Francia, Roldan, Oliveros, Reinaldos de Montalban, el Mar- 


18 Pérez de Hita publicé la primera parte de su obra en 1595 con el titulo 
Historia de los bandos de los Zegries y Abencerrages, y en 1604 la segunda 
parte con el titulo Segunda parte de las guerras de Granada. La obra entera 
se reimprimié después con el titulo ahora generalizado, Guerras civiles de Gra- 
nada. El primer drama de Lope de Vega, escrito al parecer a los doce afios 
de edad, Los hechos de Garcilaso de la Vega y el moro Tarfe, esta inspirado 
en dos romances fronterizos, Primavera, 93, que reproducimos, y 89. Utilizé 
muchos otros romances fronterizos. Chateaubriand utiliza los romances de 
Pérez de Hita en Le dernier Abencerrage, 1826, y Washington Irving en su 
célebre A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, 1829. 

14 El romancero espanol, p. 18. 
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qués de Mantua y su sobrino Valdovinos, el Conde D’Irlos, Monte- 
sinos, y el Emperador Carlo Magno. Y no se crea que estas figuras 
caballerescas tan extrafias a la antigua tradicién épica castellana no 
fueron cantadas en romances verdaderamente populares. El inmortal 
Cervantes, que, como muchos otros, atestigua la inmensa popularidad 
del romancero en el siglo XVI, pone en los labios de Sancho Panza 
no sdlo romances histéricos como el de los Infantes de Lara, A cazar 
va Don Rodrigo, sino que también los carolingios, como el que cita 
Don Quijote del Marqués de Mantua. 

Habia muy poderosos motivos que tendian a popularizar en Es- 
pafia la poesia épica de Francia. Era ésta como la castellana poesia 
patridtica y cristiana. La lucha con los enemigos de la fe cristiana es 
cantada en ambos lados de los Pirineos desde muy antiguo. La pri- 
mera epopeya francesa, la Chanson de Roland, o el Cantar de Rol- 
dén, tenia su teatro de accién en la misma Espafia. Cuando y de qué 
manera se desarrollaron en Espafia los romances carolingios no pode- 
mos decir definitivamente, pero su nimero y popularidad en el siglo 
XVI hace sospechar que en Espafia existieron en los siglos XII-XIV 
cantares de gesta castellanos que cantaban hazafias épicas sacadas de 
antiguos cantares franceses. A esta opinién antes sostenida por Me- 
néndez y Pelayo llegamos con certeza después de un reciente descu- 
brimiento de don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, un fragmento de un cantar 
de Roncesvalles..* Pero sea como fuere la poesia épica de Francia se 
populariz6é en Espafia en el romancero hasta tal punto que casi se 
nacionaliz6, y con muy sobrada razén dice Menéndez y Pelayo: 


Después de los temas nacionales, ningunos mas divulgados en la vieja 
literatura espafiola que los del ciclo carolingio, como lo atestigua la rica 
serie de romances, algunos bellisimos, que nos cuentan las andanzas de 
sus principales héroes, tratados con tanto amor como si fuesen compa- 
triotas.1* 


Tampoco debemos olvidar que la epopeya francesa con tanto amor 
ahijada por la castellana trajo nueva sangre y nuevas formas artisti- 
cas al romance espafiol durante la época mas gloriosa de su desarrollo. 
Como ejemplos de esta influencia citaremos ahora solamente el fa- 
moso juramento del Marqués de Mantua que en su antigua forma 
francesa entré ya en uno de los romances del Cid, el de las quejas de 


15 Ambos se citan mas adelante. 


16 Publicado en Revista de filologia espatiola, Vol. IV, 1917, pp. 105-204. 
17 Tratado de los romances viejos, II, 321. 
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Dofia Jimena. El juramento lo hace en el largo romance castellano 
el Marqués de Mantua cuando encuentra en el bosque el cuerpo 
muerto de su sobrino Valdovinos muerto a traicién por el Infante 
Carloto, hijo de Carlo Magno: 


Juro por Dios poderoso, — por Santa Maria su Madre, 
Y al santo Sacramento — que aqui suelen celebrar, 
De nunca peinar mis canas — ni las mismas barbas cortar ; 
De no vestir otras ropas, — ni renovar mi calzar; 
De no entrar en poblado — ni las armas me quitar, 
Si no fuere una hora — para mi cuerpo limpiar ; 
De no comer a manteles, — ni a la mesa me asentar; 
Fasta matar a Carloto,— por justicia o pelear, 
O morir en la defensa — manteniendo la verdad.** 


Con los romances carolingios la poesia épica de Castilla desarrolla, 
como ya queda dicho, elementos nuevos, aunque no del todo descono- 
cidos en otros géneros literarios, a saber, la novela caballeresca y la 
poesia lirica. Las figuras caballerescas del viejo Emperador Carlo- 
magno con su larga barba blanca, del Marqués de Mantua, de Oli- 
veros y Roldan, de Gaiferos, de la princesa mora Guiomar que des- 
lumbra con su belleza a los doce pares de Francia, de la apasionada 
Melisenda a quien “amores del Conde Ayuelos no la dejan reposar,” 
de la linda Dofia Alda que despierta despavorida para contar a sus 
damas el suefio fatidico que le anuncia la muerte de Roldan, etc., etc., 
llegan a ser elementos esenciales del romancero espafiol como cuales- 
quier otros. La asimilaci6n es completa y definitiva. El teatro espafiol 
del siglo XVII utilizé los romances carolingios de la misma manera y 
con el mismo entusiasmo que utilizé los romances histéricos de la 
misma Espafia. 

Los mejores de los romances carolingios son larguisimos, como el 
del Marqués de Mantua y Valdovinos (que pasa de cuatrocientos 
versos), el del Conde D’Irlos, el del Conde Claros, etc. Por este 
motivo de ejemplo doy uno bastante breve y que no deja de tener 
algun interés por el extrafio vaticinio que encierra, el de Dofia Alda 
ya citado. 


ROMANCE DE DONA ALDA” 


En Paris esta dofia Alda — la esposa de don Roldan, 
trescientas damas con ella — para la acompajfiar : 


18 Tratado de los romances viejos, II, 360. 
19 Primavera, 184. 
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todas visten un vestido, — todas calzan un calzar, 

todas comen a una mesa, — todas comian de un pan, 

sino era dofia Alda, — que era la mayoral. 

Las ciento hilaban oro, — las ciento tejen cendal, 

las ciento tafien instrumentos — para dofia Alda holgar. 
Al son de los instrumentos — dofia Alda adormido se ha: 
ensofiado habia un suefio, — un suefio de gran pesar. 
Recordé despavorida — y con un pavor muy grande, 

los gritos daba tan grandes, — que se oian en la ciudad. 
Alli hablaron sus doncellas, — bien oiréis lo que diran: 
— 1 Qué es aquesto, mi sefiora ? — ; quién es el que os hizo mal? 
— Un suefio, sofié, doncellas, — que me ha dado gran pesar ; 
que me veia en un monte — en un desierto lugar: 

de so los montes muy altos — un azor vide volar, 

tras dél viene una aguililla — que lo ahinca muy mal. 

El azor con grande cuita — metidse so mi brial; 

el aguililla con grande ira — de alli lo iba a sacar; 

con las ufias lo despluma, — con el pico lo deshace. 

Alli habl6é su camarera, — bien oiréis lo que dira: 

— Aquese suefio, sefiora, — bien os lo entiendo soltar : 

el azor es vuestro esposo, — que viene de allén la mar; 
el aguila sodes vos, — con la cual ha de casar, 

y aquel monte es la iglesia — donde os han de velar. 

— Si asi es, mi camarera, — bien te lo entiendo pagar. 
Otro dia de mafiana — cartas de fuera le traen; 

tintas venian de dentro, — de fuera escritas con sangre, 
que su Roldan era muerto — en la caza de Roncesvalles. 


IV. En la cuarta divisién de nuestra clasificacién, Romances No- 
velescos, incluimos muchisimos romances populares de indole y origen 
muy diversos, pero todos, o la gran mayoria de ellos, sacados del 
caudal folklérico comtn a casi toda Europa. Hablamos siempre de 
los romances verdaderamente populares y tradicionales. El glorioso 
romancero espafiol desarrollado primeramente en la vieja tierra cas- 
tellana a base de la historia nacional, la guerra de la reconquista y la 
formacién de la nacionalidad castellana, que extiende su vida creadora 
desde el siglo XIV hasta el siglo XVI, y que cantando la epopeya de 
la Espafia cristiana y caballeresca desde las hazafias de Fernan Gon- 
zalez y el Cid Ruy Diaz hasta la conquista de Granada por los Reyes 
Catdélicos, y que en el curso de su desarrollo asimila y hace suyos ele- 
mentos de la historia y leyenda de Francia en los romances carolingios, 
tiene todavia un desarrollo mayor. Pasa las fronteras nacionales y las 
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francesas y busca inspiracién en los temas poéticos universales, los 
que han inspirado a los enamorados de la belleza de todas las edades 
y de todos los tiempos en el mundo occidental. Estos romances no- 
velescos y populares tan dificiles de clasificar, caballerescos, guerre- 
ros, maravillosos, amorosos, liricos y fantasticos, nos relatan aconte- 
cimientos fabulosos que se hallan en los cuentos populares de Europa, 
como la leyenda de Don Juan, la nifia guerrero, la boda estorbada, 
etc., los caballerescos y livianos amores a la vez que valerosos hechos 
de Tristan y Lanzarote y otros caballeros legendarios del ciclo Breton, 
y muchos otros asuntos de caracter mas universal, como los arranques 
liricos de romances de tan singular belleza como Fonte Frida, El 
prisionero, y El Conde Arnaldos. 

Como un buen ejemplo de los romances novelescos populares y 
tradicionales damos el citado del Conde Arnaldos, el que inspiré a 
Longfellow hasta tal punto que al hablar de él el poeta, en su com- 
posicion The Secret of the Sea, empieza a traducir algunos de sus 
misteriosos y encantadores versos y termina traduciéndolo casi todo. 


ROMANCE DEL CONDE ARNALDOS*” 


j Quién hubiese tal ventura — sobre las aguas de mar, 
como hubo el conde Arnaldos — la mafiana de San Juan! 
Con un falcén en la mano — la caza iba cazar, 

vid venir una galera — que a tierra quiere llegar. 

Las velas traia de seda, —la ejercia de un cendal, 
marinero que la manda — diciendo viene un cantar 

que la mar facia en calma, —los vientos hace amainar, 

los peces que andan ’nel hondo — arriba los hace andar, 
las aves que andan volando — en el mastel las face posar. 
Alli fabl6 el conde Arnaldos, — bien oiréis lo que dira: 

— Por Dios te ruego, marinero, — digasme ora ese cantar. 
Respondidle el marinero, — tal respuesta le fué 4 dar: 

— Yo no digo esta cancién — sino 4 quien conmigo va. 


Refiriéndose a la inspiracién que Longfellow demuestra al hablar 
del romance y al ponerlo en versos ingleses dice don Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal: 
los liricos y no rimados versos del romance le encantan con su dulce y 
monotona cadencia como las amplias olas que en la playa se tienden sobre 
la arena reverberante de plata; al evocar la mistica cancién del marinero, 


20 Primavera, 153. 
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los abismales secretos del mar embargan el alma del poeta, y el coraz6n del 
gran océano le comunica su latido estremecedor.** 


V. Vienen por ultimo en nuestra clasificacién los romances erudi- 
tos y los artisticos. Todos los romances de nuestras primeros cuatro 
grupos pueden llegar a ser, y algunos de ellos son, romances eruditos 
o artisticos. Llamamos eruditos a los romances viejos nuevamente 
refundidos o glosados en el siglo XVI por los poetas. Claro es que 
todos los romances tradicionales sufren refundiciones y cambios 
debidos al deseo de mejorarlos, o por inspiraci6n artistica, o por olvido 
del que los canta o recita; pero el romance se llama erudito cuando la 
nueva refundicién o nueva forma glosada del romance primitivo es 
personal e individual, muchas veces obra de poetas conocidos como 
Sepulveda, Timoneda, etc. El romance artistico el que ya solo imita 
la forma, estilo o sujeto del romance tradicional y antiguo, es un 
romance de mas originalidad y de autor conocido y que en algunos 
casos se acerca ya a la forma y estilo de la cancidén lirica. Lope de 
Vega, Gongora y Zorrilla han escrito algunos de los mas bellos ro- 
mances artisticos, si bien Zorrilla en La Leyenda del Cid imita con 
bastante fidelidad la forma y espiritu de los antiguos o los copia casi 
integros ; en partes no es mas que una modernizacion del Romancero 
del Cid de Escobar.** Los romances de La Leyenda del Cid, por 
consiguente, como otros de otros autores, son eruditos a la vez que 
artisticos. 

Sobre los origenes del romancero se ha escrito mucho desde que 
en los primeros afios del siglo XIX los romanticos descubrieron en 
la poesia épica de Espafia una de las fuentes mas importantes de su 
inspiracion. La historia de las teorias, fantasticas unas, no muy 
erradas otras, que desde hace muchos afios se han venido publicando 
y de las que atin en el dia de hoy se tienen con respecto al origen de 
los romances castellanos no podemos documentar en este breve arti- 
culo. Me limitaré a documentar las mias, que por cierto no son 
originales, aquéllas que los estudios del romancero me sugieren, atin 
a peligro de que la brevedad con que las expongo pueda calificarme 
de dogmatizador. 

Durante la primera época del entusiasmo de los romanticos por los 
romances espafioles se creyO que éstos eran antiquisimos, creyendo 
algunos que eran anteriores a los cantares de gesta de los siglos 


21 Flor nueva de romances viejos, Madrid, 1928, p. 246. 
22 Publicado en Madrid en 1612. 
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XI-XIII, por lo menos en sus formas mas antiguas. La peregrina 
teoria de que en Espafia y en otros paises los cantares de gesta o 
largos poemas épicos se habian desarrollado de cantos breves mas 
antiguos fué una consecuencia natural. Los Nibelungos, los cantares 
de gesta de Francia, tenian que ser desarrollo de los preexistentes 
imaginados cantos épicos breves. Y volviendo la vista a los existentes 
romances espafioles la teoria se estableciéd de una manera definitiva. 
El Poema del Cid habia sido formado de una serie de antiquisimos 
romances. Los romances espafioles eran la poesia épica primitiva por 
excelencia, ejemplos vivos de los que en los siglos XI—XII habian 
dado origen a los cantares de gesta.** Herder** en 1805, Jacobo 
Grimm* en 1815, Duran** en 1849, Ticknor®* en 1849, Wolf y Hof- 
mann* en 1856 y muchos otros, fueron partidarios de esas teorias. 
Algunos criticos hubo, sin embargo, que nunca creyeron en la 
antigiiedad fabulosa de los romances espafioles, entre ellos Robert 
Southey que desde 1808 declaraba: 


Muchos de estos romances son evidentemente mas antiguos que los 
libros que los contienen; muy pocos creo que sean antiguos, y la mayor 
parte de ellos no tienen valor alguno.”® 


El primero entre los investigadores de la poesia épica de Espajfia 
que rechaz6 las teorias de los romanticos a la vez que formuldéd por 
primera vez la teoria mas racional y mas probable sobre el origen de 
muchos romances primitivos fué el insigne hispano-americano Andrés 
Bello. En un breve articulo titulado Orijen de la epopeya romancesca, 
publicado en el Crepusculo de Santiago de Chile en 1843, dice, 
hablando del significado de la palabra romance: 


Después se llamaron asi los fragmentos de estos poemas (cantares de 
28 Véase para todo esto Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Poesia popular y tradi- 
cional (El Romancero en Biblioteca de Ensayos, 3), pp. 11-12. 


24 Johann Gottfried von Herder, Der Cid nach Spanischen Romanzen ...., 
1805. 


25 Jacob Grimm, Silva de Romances viejos, Viena, 1915 (el prélogo esta 
fechado 1912). 


26 Agustin Duran, Romancero general o Coleccién de romances castellanos 
anteriores al siglo XVIII. .. Madrid, 1828-32; segunda edicion, Madrid, 
1849-51 (Biblioteca de autores espafioles, tomos X y XVI). 


27 Hisiory of Spanish Literature, Boston, 1849. 
28 Primavera y flor de romances, Berlin, 1856, obra ya citada. 
29 Robert Southey, Chronicle of the Cid, London, 1808, prélogo. 
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gesta), que solian cantar separadamente los juglares, i de que se formaron 
varias colecciones, como el Cancionero de Amberes.*° 


Y en una nota a este mismo parrafo dice: 


Pero no todos los romances histéricos se deben mirar como fragmentos 
de antiguas jestas. Desde el siglo XV, si no desde antes, se compusieron 
romancillos sueltos del mismo caracter y estilo que aquellos fragmentos, 


i en que se cantaba alguna hazafia o aventura particular de un personaje 
célebre. 


Esta opinién de Bello sostenida después por Manuel Mila y Fonta- 
nals,** defendida con entusiasmo y con abundantes documentos por 
Menéndez y Pelayo** did el golpe de muerte a las teorias de los 
romanticos. En nuestros dias Ramon Menéndez Pidal ha sostenido 
con exquisita erudicién y sana critica la teoria fundamental de Bello 
y desarrollada por Mila y Fontanals y Menéndez y Pelayo, ha es- 
tablecido definitivamente el origen de muchos romances primitivos y 
ha aportado al estudio de la poesia épica de Espafia conocimientos 
sdlidos y de valor permanente que hacen época en la historia de la 
ciencia. Trataré de dar un brevisimo resumen de las opiniones de 
Menéndez Pidal. No han faltado en los ultimos afios quienes han 
querido desbaratar ingeniosamente las opiniones de Menéndez Pidal, 
pero no creo que hayan convencido a los que seriamente siguen estos 
estudios. 

El problema qued6 planteado cuando en 1896 Menéndez Pidal 
publicé su célebre obra, La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, donde 
demostr6 conclusivamente que las dos crénicas antiguas mas impor- 
tantes, la General del siglo XIII y la Crénica de 1344 contenian cada 
una de ellas una prosificacién de un cantar de gesta sobre los /nfantes 
de Lara. Ademas estudié los romances viejos que cuentan la leyenda 
y establecié para algunos una relacién directa con los cantares de 
gesta, no con los mas antiguos del siglo XII, naturalmente, sino con 
cantares del siglo XIV, tultimas manifestaciones orales de los antiguos 


80 Obras completas de Don Andrés Bello, Vol. V1, Santiago de Chile, 1883, 
pp. 211-12. 

81 De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, Barcelona, 1874. La teoria anun- 
ciada por Bello fué sostenida por Mila y Fontanals desde 1853 en sus Obser- 
vaciones sobre la poesia popular, pero su estudio fundamental no se termindéd 
hasta 1865, publicado en 1874. 

82 Tratado de los romances viejos, publicado en tomos XI y XII de su 
Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, obra ya citada. 
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cantares. Después Menéndez Pidal ha hecho iguales descubrimientos 
con respecto a muchos otros cantares que halla prosificados en las 
cronicas y algunos romances viejos que con ellos se entroncan, el 
Cantar de Zamora prosificado en la Crénica General, el del Rey Don 
Fernando prosificado en la Crénica de 1344, y otros. Paso a paso, 
con su prodigioso conocimiento de las crénicas medievales de Espafia 
y de la tradicion ha logrado establecer de una manera definitiva una 
relacién directa entre muchos romances histdéricos primitivos y los 
cantares cuyas versiones prosificadas ha hallado en las crénicas. 
Queda establecido a base cientifica el origen de muchos romances 
primitivos. Son éstos en realidad, como creia Bello en 1843, frag- 
mentos de los antiguos cantares. Los mas viejos son fragmentos 
desgajados de los cantares que todavia en el siglo XIV, y tal vez 
hasta en el siglo XV, algunos juglares cantaban o recitaban en re- 
fundiciones estropeadas e incompletas. El problema definitivo de la 
fecha de los primeros romances histéricos no se puede precisar con 
certeza. Sabemos que los cantares se cantaban en el siglo XIV y las 
versiones fragmentarias hasta en el siglo XV.** Ahora bien, la 
version fragmentaria de un cantar, ya sea del siglo XIV o del siglo 
XV, es ya en cierto sentido una serie de romances primitivos. Al- 
gunos de los que ahora admiramos son versiones tradicionales de esos 
fragmentos. 

Segtin Menéndez Pidal la antigua epopeya castellana de donde 


38 ; Qué es la Crénica rimada del Cid si no la forma escrita, semi-erudita, 
de un cantar que se recitaba o cantaba en una forma popular y fragmentaria 
tal vez hasta principios del siglo XV? Y esa forma fragmentaria del cantar 
estropeado, 3 qué es si no una serie de romances, viejos? Yo no tengo la menor 
duda de que muchos de los romances histéricos son del siglo XV y algunos 
los llevo en su forma primitiva hasta el siglo XIV porque considero romances 
primitivos a los fragmentos de los cantares del siglo XIV. Que los romances 
viejos que se documentan en el siglo XVI son ya en muchos casos versiones 
nuevas de las primeras nadie puede dudar, pero también es verdad que algunas 
no han sufrido alteraciones fundamentales. La memoria del pueblo conserva 
a veces las formas tradicionales con mas fidelidad a través de los siglos que la 
escritura. Una prueba para mi positiva de esta teoria he tenido la ocasién de 
ver en un cuento por mi recogido en Contreras, provincia de Burgos, sobre la 
leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, en el cual se conserva la forma mas antigua 
y tradicional del famoso denuesto con el cual dofia Lambra insulta vilmente a 
dofia Sancha por el supuesto parto prodigioso de los siete Infantes. Véase mi 
articulo Sobre la leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, The Romanic Review, 1921, 
pp. 134-45. 
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derivan los romances fué en su origen una poesia épica guerrera, 
aristocratica y noble. Sus héroes eras los reyes, condes u otros per- 
sonajes altos de la sociedad medieval, a veces ricos hombres o ca- 
balleros. 


Era poesia aristocratica, sefiorial, escrita originariamente para un 
grupo de hidalgos, cantada en el palacio, en el castillo, en la casa solariega, 
en medio de las mesnadas que marchan al combate; era la poesia de la 
casta militar, heredera de las tradiciones de los visigodos.** 


Pero estos cantares aristocraticos de los siglos XII y XIII sufren 
cambios fundamentales en los siglos XIV y XV cuando triunfa el 
espiritu democratico de Castilla en los heroicos combates contra los 
moros en defensa de la patria. Entonces la lucha por la nacionalidad 
y en defensa de la fe cristiana hace que la epopeya se dirija no sdlo 
a los nobles sino a todos los castellanos, nobles y plebeyos. Asi la 
epopeya castellana lleg6 a ser una poesia verdaderamente nacional y 
popular. Menéndez Pidal expresa en lenguaje casi lirico su opinion 
sobre el origen de los primeros romances castellanos. 


Los oyentes de una larga recitacién épica se encarifiaban con algin 
episodio mas feliz, haciéndolo repetir a fuerza de aplausos, y luego que 
el juglar acababa su largo canto, se dispersaban llevando en su memoria 
aquellos versos repetidos, que luego ellos propagaban por todas partes. 
Pues bien, esos breves fragmentos, desgajados de un antiguo cantar de 
gesta y hechos asi famosos y populares, son, ni mas ni menos, los 
romances mas viejos que existieron.** 


Asi se explica el origen de muchos romances. En la tradicién oral 
se conservaron, sufriendo modificaciones considerables, hasta el siglo 
XVI cuando la imprenta los salva del olvido. Pero una vez estable- 
cido el género se componen muchos otros romances y de diversos 
géneros en los siglos XV y XVI que no vienen directamente de los 
cantares de gesta. Estos se compusieron en una forma muy semejante 
a la que ahora tienen, por ejemplo los romances fronterizos, si bien 
imitan siempre las formas y el espiritu de los que vienen de los can- 
tares. Todos los que Ilamamos populares y tradicionales, sin embargo, 
no importa cual sea su procedencia, han pasado por un periodo breve 
o largo de elaboracién colectiva en la tradicién oral. Por eso podemos 
decir con justa razén que son anénimos; pues atin los compuestos 


84 Fl romancero espaiiol, p. 8. 
85 Tbid., pp. 10-11. 
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como romances desde el principio y que tuvieron autor individual han 
pasado por elaboracién y refundicién colectiva, algunas veces olvi- 
dando versos y al mismo tiempo mejorandose en su valor artistico, 
como el del Conde Arnaldos,** otras veces desarrollando una forma 
mas extensa con muchos versos nuevos, como el de Cabalga Diego 
Lainez.*" 

La popularidad del romancero llega a su apogeo en el siglo XVI. 
Todos los géneros tradicionales llegan a su desarrollo completo para 
fines del siglo XV, pero la literatura erudita no los admite hasta el 
siglo XVI. Esta rica fuente de inspiracién permanecié durante todo 
el siglo XV en el alma popular, desarrollando su vigor artistico, con- 
virtiéntose en una nueva fuerza literaria que como caudaloso y tur- 
bulento rio iba a inundar la literatura espafiola con nuevas formas 
poéticas, leyendas nacionales y caballerescas, gloriosos recuerdos de 
la Espafia antigua, para dar origen a muchas de las mas geniales obras 
de la literatura espafiola del Siglo de Oro. No importa que el aristo- 
critico poeta, el Marqués de Santillana desdefiase los romances a 
mediados del siglo XV, diciendo, “Infimos poetas son aquellos que 
sin ningun orden, regla ni cuento facen estos cantares e romances de 
que la gente baja e de servil condicién se alegran.”** Cuando el 
Marqués de Santillana hacia esta extraordinaria observacién el ro- 
mance era ya popular y conocido por todos. La memoria del pueblo 
lo conservaba y siguiéd conservandolo hasta que en el siglo XVI los 
que apreciaron su valor empezaron a documentarlos, los compiladores 
de los cancioneros y romanceros, los dramaturgos, los poetas liricos 
y los novelistas. Para fines del siglo XV ya los poetas y los criticos 
hablan de ellos con carifio, glosandolos en los cancioneros y algunos, 
como Nebrija y Juan del Encina, calificandolos ya de viejos y estu- 
diando su versificacién. No sdlo las clases bajas sino que toda Espafia 
conocia y apreciaba en el siglo XV el valor del romancero. Hasta la 
alta aristocracia los conocia, los apreciaba y los sabia de memoria. 
Enrique IV “cantaba muy bien de toda misica, ansi de iglesia como 
de romances e canciones,” Isabel la Catdlica, segiin los cronistas 
“solia oir cantar romances,” y para 1511 cuando se publica el Can- 
cionero de Hernando del Castillo ya hasta los romances eruditos son 


86 Menéndez Pidal, Poesia popular y tradicional, pp. 18-34. 


87 Menéndez Pidal, El romancero espaiiol, p. 14; Menéndez y Pelayo, Tra- 
tado de los romances viejos, I, 348. 


88 Véase Menéndez y Pelayo, Tratado, I, 9. 
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legin.**® Para dar una idea de la inmensa popularidad del romance en 
el siglo XVI podriamos citar una veintena de opiniones ; pero en esta 
época ya los poetas dramaticos empiezan a recoger los materiales del 
romancero para crear un teatro nacional y glorioso. De las numerosas 
y valiosas opiniones que atestiguan la popularidad del romancero en 
el siglo XVI sdlo citaré la del inmortal Cervantes, que en su Don 
Quijote, Parte I, capitulo v, después de que nuestro hidalgo man- 
chego queda en tierra bien apaleado por el mozo de los mercaderes 
toledanos recuerda el romance del Marqués de Mantua,*® afiade: 
“ .. historia sabida de los nifios, no ignorada de los mozos, celebrada 
y aun creida de los viejos, y, con todo esto, no mas verdadera que los 
milagros de Mahoma.” Sabido es que los romances abundan en el 
Quijote. No sdlo Don Quijote los sabia y citaba. El genio de Cer- 
vantes no incurrié en el error de ponerlos sdlo en los labios de Don 
Quijote, el hidalgo. Sancho Panza también los conoce y los cita. 
Daré de esto sdlo dos ejemplos. En Parte I, capitulo x, Don Quijote 
hace el famoso juramento del romance del Marqués de Mantua, 
mezclando un verso de un romance del Cid,** pero Sancho Panza al 
referirse al juramento en el mismo capitulo afiade versos y palabras 
del romance no citadas antes por Don Quijote, y ademas habla fa- 
miliarmente del Marques de Mantua, diciendo: “; Hase de cumplir 
el juramento, a despecho de tantos inconvenientes e incomodidades, 
como sera el dormir vestido, y el no dormir en poblado, y otras 
penitencias que contenia el juramento de aquel loco viejo del Marqués 
de Mantua, que vuestra merced quiere revalidar ahora?” Otro ejem- 
plo notable es el de Parte II, capitulo Ix, donde tenemos la gra- 
ciosisima escena de cuando Don Quijote para desencantar a Dulcinea 
iba a darle a Sancho los tres mil y tantos azotes mientras dormia. 
Sancho despierta cuando su amo empieza a desnudarle, y viendo que 
insiste en ello para darle los azotes se levanta, lucha con él a brazo 
partido y echandole una zancadilla da con él en el suelo boca arriba, 
le pone la rodilla derecha sobre el pecho, y sujetandole le dice: “Aqui 
moriras traidor, enemigo de dofia Sancha,” el ultimo verso de uno 
de los mejores y mas antiguos de los romances de los Infantes de 
Lara.* 


Hacia mediados del siglo XVI comenzaron a aparecer publica- 


89 Menéndez Pidal, El romancero espaiol, pp. 72-73. 


4° Primavera, 165. 
41 [bid., 30a. 
42 Ibid., 26. 
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ciones dedicadas exclusivamente a los romances. Los romances que 
publicaban eran los mismos que el pueblo, el bajo al cual se referia 
el Marqués de Santillana, y el aristocratico también, sabia y cantaba 
o los que ya en parte olvidados en la tradicion oral se hallaban docu- 
mentados por todas partes en pliegos sueltos. Las primeras ediciones 
importantes fueron el Cancionero de Romances (sin afio) publicado 
por Martin Nuncio en Amberes hacia 1545, que contiene 155 ro- 
mances,** la segunda edicién de éste publicada en 1550, que contiene 
184 romances, y las tres publicaciones que en Zaragoza publicé Este- 
ban de Najera, la Primera, Segunda y Tercera parte de la Silva de 
varios romances, 1550-1551. Después vienen las importantes colec- 
ciones de Septilveda, 1551, Timoneda (Rosa espajiola y otras publi- 
caciones), el Romancero General de 1600, que contiene sdlo romances 
eruditos y artisticos, el Romancero del Cid de Juan de Escobar de 
1612, y otras obras. Asi se salvaron del olvido centenares de romances 
que la tradicién oral no ha logrado conservar hasta nuestros dias. 
Para nosotros, los que en el dia de hoy recogemos y estudiamos los 
romances que todavia se conservan en la tradicion oral es de capital 
interés y de valor critico leer algunas de las observaciones que a 
manera de prdélogo hacian los primeros editores de los romances. De 
capital importancia son para probar que los romances si son mucho 
mds antiguos que las publicaciones que los documentan. Voy a citar 
solo dos palabras del editor del Cancionero de Romances sin afio: 


He querido tomar el trabajo de juntar en este cancionero todos los 
romances que han venido a mi noticia: pareciéndome que cualquiera 
persona para su recreacién y pasatiempo holgaria de lo tener; porque la 
diversidad de historias que hay en él dichas en metros y con mucha 
brevedad sera a todos agradable. Puede ser que falten aqui algunos 
(aunque muy pocos) de los romances viejos, los cuales yo no puse, 0 
porque no han venido a mi noticia, o porque no los hallé tan cumplidos y 
perfectos como quisiera, y no niego que en los que aqui van impresos habra 
alguna falta, pero ésta se debe imputar a los ejemplares de adonde los 
saqué que estaban muy corruptos, y a la flaqueza de la memoria de algunos 
que me los dictaron y que no se podian acordar de ellos perfectamente.** 


Pero el romancero se conservé también en el teatro. Hacia fines 


48 Ha sido publicado en edicién facsimil por Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Ma- 
drid, 1914. 


44 Claro es que ésta es sdlo una prueba positiva de que son anteriores al 
siglo XVI. Muchas otras hay y muy poderosas que ya hemos mencionado. 
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del siglo XVI los dramaturgos se inspiran en los antiguos romances 
para componer algunas de sus mejores creaciones. A pesar de la 
fuerte influencia del renacimiento el teatro espafiol siente la inspira- 
cién poderosa de la poesia tradicional que cantaba las glorias de la 
Espafia que fué, la Espafia grande y gloriosa de Fernan Gonzalez, 
del Cid y de la reconquista que termina con la toma de Granada. Es 
una nueva inspiracién en el teatro y gracias a ella el teatro espajiol 
en los primeros momentos de su grandeza se convierte en un teatro 
nacional y glorioso. El primer dramaturgo que abandoné la tradicién 
clasica para llevar a la escena la historia y leyenda del romancero fué 
Juan de la Cueva. Tres comedias suyas que se representaron en 1579, 
La muerte del rey Don Sancho, Los siete Infantes de Lara, y La 
salvacién de Espaia por Bernardo del Carpio, estan inspiradas en 
los romances y otros materiales épicos. Antes de esta fecha, sin 
embargo, si hemos de creer que la escribié a los doce afios edad, Lope 
de Vega, el futuro genio y creador del teatro nacional, habia ya com- 
puesto su comedia Los hechos de Garcilaso y el moro Tarfe, que se 
inspira en los romances fronterizos. No es ésta la ocasién para entrar 
en el estudio del teatro espafiol del Siglo de Oro que tanta inspiracién 
recibid del romancero. Empezando con Juan de la Cueva Lope de 
Vega lo convierte en un teatro verdaderamente nacional y glorioso. 
Lope de Vega es a la vez el fundador y el creador del teatro nacional. 
Sus comedias inspiradas directa o indirectamente en los romances 
son legién, Los hechos de Garcilaso y el moro Tarfe, El bastardo 
Mudarra, El Conde Fernén Gonzdlez, las almenas de Toro, El sitio 
de Santa Fé, El primer Fajardo, El Marqués de Mantua, El més 
galan portugués, La serrana de la Vera, y muchos otras. Pero el teatro 
nacional que funda y crea Lope de Vega no termina con él. Guillén de 
Castro en sus dos comedias cidianas vulgarmente conocidas por los 
titulos de Las mocedades del Cid y Las hazafias del Cid, ya citadas, 
nos ofrece en realidad una antologia de romances del Cid.** Muchos 
otros, como Vélez de Guevara, Matos Fragoso, y tal vez hasta Tirso 
de Molina en su famosa comedia, El burlador de Sevilla, hallan in- 
spiracién en los romances. 

Publicados los cancioneros de romances y los romanceros en el 
siglo XVI y atesorados para siempre muchos romances antiguos en 


el teatro clasico la vida del romancero espajiol parece llegar al fin de 


45 Hay versiones completas de Primavera 30a, 36, 37 y fragmentos de 
muchas otras. 
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su misién a mediados del siglo XVII. Calder6n ya no utiliza los ro- 
mances y Quevedo se burla de ellos y los parodia groseramente. Pero 
no les dié el golpe de muerte que Cervantes did a los libros de Caballe- 
ria. El romancero que inspiré todo un teatro nacional habia venido 
del alma nacional y cuando esta decae a fines del siglo XVII y durante 
todo el siglo XVIII el romancero es casi olvidado por los escritores 
nacionales. Por un siglo y medio la literatura espafiola olvida no sdlo 
el romancero sino a Lope de Vega y a otros autores nacionales. Pero 
a principios del siglo XIX las olas turbulentas del romanticismo hacen 
renacer en Espafia y por toda Europa el interés por el romancero 
espafiol. En 1802 Federico Schlegel present en el teatro de Weimar 
su famosa tragedia inspirada en el bien conocido romance espajfiol, 
del Conde Alarcos. Es la primera tragedia romantica y proclama no 
para Espafia sino para Europa entera el valor artistico que encierra 
el romancero. El romancero espafiol es en seguida estudiado por toda 
Europa, se aprecia su valor y se hacen las bien conocidas traducciones 
clasicas de Herder, Abel Hugo, Rodd, Lockhart, Puymaigre y otros. 
En Espafia el romancero y los antiguos cantares de gesta llegan a ser 
otra vez fuentes poderosas de inspiracién para poetas liricos y dra- 
maticos como el Duque de Rivas, Zorrilla, y Fernandez y Gonzalez. 
En fin, en el siglo XX Eduardo Marquina en su famoso y emocio- 
nante drama Las hijas del Cid ha llevado a la escena la épica figura 
del Cid Campeador, drama que se funda directamente en los romances 
y en el antiguo Cantar de Mio Cid, que inspiré romances. 

Para terminar esta exposicién popular del romancero nos falta 
todavia un capitulo aparte y este deberia tratar del romancero en la 
tradicién moderna. Pero como ya esta exposiciOn va haciéndose de- 
masiado larga me limitaré a unos breves apuntes. 

No tenemos noticias seguras de que después del siglo XVII se 
volviesen a recoger y publicar los romances tradicionales hasta la 
época moderna. Gracias al entusiasmo de los romanticos por el ro- 
mancero la critica, empezando con Grimm en 1815, Depping en 1817, 
y Duran en 1828-32, desperté un interés extraordinario por los estu- 
dios del romancero, y en 1849, don Pedro José Pidal ofreciéd a Duran 
para la nueva edicién de su Romancero cuatro romances tradicionales 
recogidos en Asturias. Con este feliz hallazgo de don Pedro José 
Pidal empieza en el siglo XIX una tarea semejante a la de los pri- 
meros colectores de romances del siglo XVI. Inmediatamente reco- 
gieron romances tradicionales Duran, Amador de los Rios, Juan Me- 
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néndez Pidal, Rodriguez Marin y otros. La critica se hallé en pre- 
sencia de un problema imporiante y nuevo: los antiguos romances 
espafioles no se habian olvidado por completo después del siglo XVI 
cuando su popularidad llega a su apogeo y cuando fueron atesorados 
por los cancioneros, romanceros y el teatro; una parte de ellos, y en 
ningun concepto insignificante, se conservaba en el siglo XIX, y se 
conserva todavia en el dia de hoy en la tradicién oral del mundo 
espafiol. 

El estudio verdaderamente cientifico de los romances recogidos de 
la tradicién oral moderna empez6 con la nueva impresién de la Pri- 
mavera y flor de romances de Wolf-Hofman que publicé Menéndez y 
Pelayo en 1899, a la cual afiadié un Apéndice que contiene la primera 
coleccién importante de romances nuevamente recogidos de la tradi- 
cién de Asturias, Andalucia, Extremadura, Catalufia, Judios de Le- 
vante, y Portugal. Después publicé su célebre estudio critico Tratado 
de los romances viejos.*® Por estos afios empiezan a publicarse en 
Espafia las obras de un erudito que aprecia el valor estético, espafiol 
y universal, del romance, Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Con la ayuda de 
su distinguida mujer, dofia Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, discipu- 
los y amigos, Menéndez Pidal ha recogido romances tradicionales no 
solo de Espafia sino de todas partes del mundo espafiol. Estan prepa- 
rando una publicacién de proporciones enciclopédicas El romancero 
espanol, que ha de contener todas las versiones de los antiguos can- 
cioneros y romanceros y del teatro clasico, todas las versiones moder- 
nas, que son ya muchisimas, y todos estos materiales seran clasificados 
y estudiados comparativamente con el auxilio de los ultimos descubri- 
mientos de la ciencia literaria y del folklore. Cuando esta obra se 
termine sera una de las grandes obras de la ciencia moderna. El 
ntiimero de versiones de romances tradicionales recogidos de la 
tradicién oral moderna que Menéndez Pidal ha logrado reunir llega 
ahora a unas 2,000. Reuniendo estos materiales a los de los antiguos 
cancioneros y romanceros se comprendera la magnitud de la empresa. 

Los romances tradicionales ahora conservados en la memoria del 
pueblo son por la mayor parte, novelescos, Gerineldo, Delgadina, La 
esposa infiel, Don Bueso, La cautiva, La boda estorbada o La conde- 
sita, Las setias del marido, El Conde Arnaldos, El Conde Alarcos, 
etc., pero se han hallado también algunos histéricos del Cid, de los 


«6 Toda la labor de Menéndez y Pelayo sobre el romancero est4 publicada 
en tomos VIII-XII de su Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos. 
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Infantes de Lara, de Bernardo del Carpio, y alguno que otro fron- 
terizo, carolingio o del ciclo breton. En fin el romancero tradicional 
moderno es otra mina oro, si no tan rica como la antigua, que no 
puede ser despreciada por los eruditos y es de grande importancia 
para los estudios serios de esta poesia espafiola que tiene ya una noble 
y gloriosa historia de casi diez siglos y que ha sido por cuatro siglos 
el encanto y la inspiracién de los enamorados de la belleza. En mu- 
chas ocasiones nos ha mostrado ya Menéndez Pidal el valor de la 
versién moderna para corregir o aclarar la version antigua. Sdlo uno 
que desconoce la tradicién puede negar el valor inestimable de las 
versiones modernas. 

Cuando vid que los romances tradicionales se conservaban en Es- 
pafia, Portugal y entre los judios de Oriente y de Africa, Menéndez 
Pidal volvié su atencién a la América Espafiola. Se habia negado 
expresamente que esta poesia tradicional existiese en América; pero 
en el afio 1905 Menéndez Pidal hizo un viaje a la América del Sur y 
recogié de la tradicién oral algunos romances. Unidos éstos a otros 
recogidos antes por Julio Vicufia Cifuentes y otros los publicé en 1906 
en Cultura Espaiiola, con el titulo, Los romances tradicionales en 
América; y esta publicacién desperté en los folkloristas americanos 
un interés extraordinario en el romancero tradicional moderno, con 
el feliz resultado de que hoy en dia, aunque todavia haya mucho que 
hacer, el romancero tradicional de América es ya bastante bien cono- 
cido. Las mas importantes colecciones de romances tradicionales de 
América son: la de Chile de Vicufia Cifuentes, las de Cuba de Caro- 
lina Poncet y Chacon y Calvo, y las mias de Nuevo Méjico, Puerto 
Rico y California. El romancero de Méjico esta todavia por recoger.* 
No quiero terminar estas breves observaciones sobre el romancero 
tradicional moderno sin mostrar ejemplos de lo que contiene. Daré 
primeramente el Romance de la Condesita, uno de los mas bellos 
de la tradicién oral de la Espafia moderna. Es una versién del ro- 
mance de la boda estorbada, popularisimo hoy dia en Espafia. Doy la 
versién que publica Menéndez Pidal en su Flor nueva de romances 


viejos,** publicacién de novedad extraordinaria porque es una obra 


47 La bibliografia completa del romance tradicional en América he dado 
en mi articulo Los romances tradicionales en California, Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pidal, Vol. I, Madrid, 1925, pp. 299-313. Afiadase, Romances tradicionales en 
Méjico, en el mismo Homenaje, II, 375-90, por Pedro Henriquez Urefia y 
Bertram D. Wolfe. 

48 Pp. 251-56. 
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destinada al publico espafiol, donde se publican los romances viejos 
corregidos (jnuevamente sacados!) con la ayuda de la tradicién 
romancesca que el insigne editor conoce mejor que nadie, a la manera 
de Martin Nuncio, Estéban de Najera y otros editores de romances 
del siglo XVI: 


ROMANCE DE LA CONDESITA 


Grandes guerras se publican — en la tierra y en el mar, 
y al conde Flores le nombran — por capitan general. 
Lloraba la condesita, — no se puede consolar ; 
acaban de ser casados, — y se tienen que apartar : 
— ;Cuantos dias, cuantos meses — piensas estar por alla? 
— Deja los meses, condesa, — por afios debes contar ; 
si a los tres afios no vuelvo, — viuda te puedes llamar. 
Pasan los tres y los cuatro, — nuevas del conde no hay; 
ojos de la condesita — ne cesaban de llorar. 
; Un dia, estando a la mesa, — su padre la empieza hablar: 
— Deja el llanto, condesita, — nueva vida tomaras; 
condes y duques te piden, — te debes, hija, casar. 
— Carta en mi corazén tengo — que don Flores vivo esta. 
No lo quiera Dios del cielo — que yo me vuelva a casar. 
Dame licencia, mi padre, — para el conde ir a buscar. 
— La licencia tienes, hija, — mi bendicién ademas. 
Se retiré a su aposento —llora que te lloraras; 
se quit6 medias de seda, — de lana las fué a calzar; 
dejé zapatos de raso,—los puso de cordoban; 
un brial de seda verde, — que valia una ciudad, 
y encima del brial puso — un habito de sayal; 
esportilla de romera — sobre el hombro se eché atras; 
cogié el bordén en la mano, — y se fué a peregrinar. 
Anduvo siete reinados, — moreria y cristiandad ; 
anduvo por mar y tierra, — no pudo al conde encontrar ; 
cansada va la romera, — que ya no puede andar mas. 
Subié a un puerto, miré al valle, — un castillo vié asomar: 
“Si aquel castillo es de moros, — alli me cautivaran; 
mas si es de buenos cristianos, — ellos me han de remediar.” 
Y bajando unos pinares, — gran vacada fué a encontrar: 
N — Vaquerito, vaquerito, — te queria preguntar 
éde quién llevas tantas vacas, — todas de un hierro y sefial ? 
— Del conde Flores, romera, — que en aquel castillo esta. 
— Vaquerito, vaquerito, — mas te quiero preguntar 
del conde Flores tu amo, — ;cémo vive por aca? 
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— De la guerra llegé rico; — mafiana se va a casar; 
ya estan muertas las gallinas, — y estan amasando el pan; 
muchas gentes convidadas, — de lejos llegando van. 
— Vaquerito, vaquerito, — por la Santa Trinidad, 
por el camino mas corto, — me has de encaminar alla. 
Jornada de todo un dia, — en medio la hubo de andar; 
llegada frente al castillo, —con don Flores fué a encontrar, 
y arriba vid estar la novia — en un alto ventanal. 
— Dame limosna, buen conde, — por Dios y su caridad. 
— | Oh, que ojos de romera, — en mi vida los vi tal! 
— Si los habras visto, conde, — si en Sevilla estado has. 
— La romera jes de Sevilla? — ; Qué se cuenta por alla? 
— Del conde Flores, sefior, — poco bien y mucho mal. 
Eché la mano al bolsillo, — un real de plata la da. 
— Para tan grande sefior,— poca limosna es un real. 
— Pues pida la romerica, — que lo que pida tendra. 
— Yo pido ese anillo de oro — que en tu dedo chico esta. 
Abridése de arriba abajo — al habito de sayal: 
— No me conoces, buen conde? — Mira si concoceras 
el brial de seda verde — que me diste al desposar. 
Al mirarla en aquel traje, — caydése el conde hacia atras. 
Ni con agua ni con vino — no lo pueden recordar, 
si no es con palabras dulces — que la romera le da. 
La novia bajé llorando —al ver al conde mortal ; 
y abrazado a la romera — se lo ha venido a encontrar. 
— Malas mafias sacas, conde, — no las podras olvidar ; ’ 
que en viendo una buena moza, — luego la vas a abrazar. 
Malhaya, la romerica, — quien te trajo para aca. 
— No la maldiga ninguno, — que es mi mujer natural. 
Con ella vuelvo a me tierra ; — adids, sefiores, quedad; 
quédese con Dios la novia, — vestidica y sin casar; 
que los amores primeros — son muy malos de olvidar. 





Otro ejemplo notable de las bellezas artisticas que contiene el 
romancero tradicional moderno daré de mi propia cosecha, el romance 
sagrado Camino del Calvario sacado de mi Romancero nuevomeji- 
cano.** 

CAMINO DEL CALVARIO 


Por el rastro de la cruz — que Jesucristo llevaba 
camina la Virgen Pura—en una fresca mafiana. 
Como era tan de mafiana —a la ahora que caminaba 


4° Revue Hispanique, XL, 219. 
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las campanas de Belén —tristes tocaban el alba. 

Se ha encontrado con San Juan, —de esta manera le habla: 
—4No me has visto por aqui—al hijo de mis entrafias? 
— Por aqui pas6, sefiora — antes que el gallo cantara. 

Cinco mil azotes lleva —en sus sagradas espaldas; 

tres clavos lleva en sus manos — con que ha de ser enclavado; 
una corona de espinas — con que ha de ser coronado. 

Una cruz lleva en sus hombros — de madero muy pesada; 
tanto el peso le rendia — que caia y se levantaba; 

una soga en su garganta — que era una pena doblada; 

cada estiron que le daban mi Jesus se arrodillaba. 

Al punto que oyé la Virgen — cayé al suelo desmayada. 
San Juan, como buen sobrino, — luego acudié a levantarla. 
— Levantese, tia mia, — que no es tiempo de tardanza, 
que el martirio de Jestis — es libertad de las almas. 


El romancero espafiol es la poesia narrativa, popular-nacional, por 
excelencia de la literatura espafiola. Por su origen, por su historia y 
por su caracter eminentemente realista lleg6 a expresar mejor que 
cualquier otro género poético las ambiciones, los sentimientos, el alma 
verdadera del espiritu nacional. Es la quinta esencia del caracter 
espafiol, una expresién emocional de su naciente vida nacional, de sus 
glorias pasadas, una contribucién de valor permanente a la literatura 
universal. Por eso han hallado en él inspiracién todos los grandes 
espiritus, los enamorados de la belleza de todas partes del mundo: 
Lope de Vega, Guillén de Castro, Cervantes, Pérez de Hita, El Duque 
de Rivas, Zorrilla, Corneille, Chateaubriand, Berchet, Abel Hugo, 
Victor Hugo, Rodd, Southey, Lockhart, Bowring, Longfellow, Gib- 
son, Herder, Federico Schlegel, Monti, Marquina y muchos otros. 
Por eso merecieron el siguiente elogio que de ellos hizo el filésofo 
aleman Hegel en su Estética: 


Los romances son un collar de perlas; cada cuadro particular es 
acabado y completo en si mismo, y al propio tiempo estos cantos forman 
un conjunto arménico. Esta4n concebidos en el sentido y en el espiritu de 
la caballeria, pero interpretada conforme al genio nacional de los espa- 
fioles. El fondo es rico y lIleno de interés. Los motivos poéticos se 
fundan en el amor, en el matrimonio, en la familia, en el honor, en la 
gloria del rey, y sobre todo en la lucha de los cristianos contra los 
sarracenos. Pero el conjunto es tan épico, tan plastico, que la realidad 
histérica se presenta a nuestros ojos en su significacién mas elevada y 
pura, lo cual no excluye una gran riqueza en la pintura de las mas nobles 
escenas de la vida humana y de las mas brillantes proezas. Todo esto forma 
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una tan bella y graciosa corona poética, que nosotros los modernos podemos 
oponerla audazmente a lo mas bello que produjo la clasica antigiiedad. 


Con este magnifico elogio debo terminar. Solo afiadiré una breve 
observacién hecha sobre él que debemos al nunca bien Ilorado, don 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo: 


Hegel sélo conocié los romances a través de la traduccién de Herder ; 
no pudo distinguir los artisticos de los populares, ni mucho menos entrar en 
las prolijas discusiones de genealogia que a tantos alemanes y espafioles 
han ocupado después; pero con la intuicién penetrante y rapida del 
hombre de genio supo adivinar el fondo poético de la leyenda castellana, 
y ensalzarla con tan nobles palabras que a todo buen espafiol mueven a 
respetuosa gratitud.** 


AvuRELIO M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


50 Georg Wilhelm Gottfried Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber Aesthetik, Berlin, 
1835-1838, Dritter Theil, Drittes Kapitel, Das romantische Epos. Yo cito la 
traduccién de Menéndez y Pelayo, Tratado, I, 367-68. 

51 Tratado, I, 368. 




















THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting was held at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit on December 26 and 27. The Detroit Bureau of 
Conventions issued the invitation, and all the educational institutions 
of the city co-operated with the city officials in offering a warm wel- 
come and every facility to those attending the meeting. 

The first session was called to order at ten o’clock, the morning 
of the 26th, by Professor Julio del Toro, of the University of Michi- 
gan. Professor del Toro is the organizer and first president of the 
new Southern Michigan Chapter. He introduced Mr. Frank Cody, 
superintendent of the Detroit schools. Mr. Cody gave the visitors a 
warm welcome. He said interest in Spanish in his schools should be 
stimulated. In a high-school population of 33,000, only 1,000 are 
studying that language. 

President Espinosa took the chair. He thanked Mr. Cody for his 
greeting and the community for its interest in the Association. He 
spoke of the size and growth of our organization, and of the high 
place occupied by HispPanta in educational circles. 

Professor J. Warshaw, of the University of Missouri, delivered 
the first address on the subject, “Departments of Spanish.” He urged 
the formation of more separate departments, stating that the dangers, 
imagined by some in connection with such action, had been dispelled 
by experience. 

The address, “Unscientific Aspects of Scientific Analysis,” writ- 
ten by Miss Marion Jewell Hay, of Ohio State University, now on 
her way to Spain, was read by Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald. The 
address had to do with the theories of such men as Dr. Bobbitt, 
Dr. Charters, and Dr. Snedden, and showed remarkable self-restraint. 

Professor E. C. Hills’ genial presence was also greatly missed, 
and it is to be hoped that he may already have fully recovered from 
the illness which prevented his attendance. His paper, “Comments 
on the Poem of the Cid,” was read by Professor Herman Hespelt, 
of New York University. Discussion followed, led by Professors 
Wagner and House. 

The afternoon session was called to order at quarter past two. 
Professor Cony Sturgis, of Oberlin College, Chapter Adviser, made 
a report of his work, and urged members to send him suggestions as 
to ways and means of making his activities more helpful and more 
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effective. Professor Sturgis was skeptical as to the value of the 
chapter system when he took office, but is now convinced as to its 
efficiency and worth. On motion of Professor Wagner, Professor 
Sturgis was given a unanimous vote of thanks. 

Professor Alice H. Bushee, of Wellesley College, then read her 
interesting paper on “A Cid Play of the Year 1639.” Professor 
Bushee is an authority on the literature of the Cid. 

Before delivering his address on “Syntax in the Second-Year 
Classes of College Spanish,” Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, of the 
University of Illinois, drew attention to the fact that he would talk 
from the point of view of second-year college or third- and fourth- 
year high-school work. Professor Fitz-Gerald’s address was an appeal 
for more advanced work in syntax as well as for a more scholarly 
approach to the subject. This paper was discussed by Professors 
Sturgis, House, and Waxman. Professor Sturgis expressed an in- 
terest in a grammar offering the shortest cut to reading knowledge 
so that this knowledge may be utilized early in the course by other 
departments for special assignments. Professor Fitz-Gerald does not 
believe there is a short cut. 

The afternoon session was brought to a close by the address of 
President Espinosa on “El Romancero Espajiol.” Professor Espinosa 
spoke in Spanish, and his highly interesting and entertaining discus- 
sion of the Spanish ballad will be a delight to all when it appears 
later in Hispania. 


THE DINNER-DANCE 


At seven-thirty in the evening a goodly company sat down to a 
fine dinner served in the Crystal Ballroom of the hotel. During the 
evening also there was an exhibition of Spanish dancing and some 
fine guitar music by local talent. 

At about eight-thirty, Professor Julio del Toro, as toastmaster, 


started the evening’s program of speaking. He read the following 
two telegrams: 


We, the Los Angeles Chapter in session assembled, send cordial greet- 
ings to our colleague, President Espinosa, and through him to the annual 
convocation of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish at which 
we shall be present in spirit. We wish the association a continuance of its 
growth and effectiveness. 


WiuiaM F. Rice, President 
Vircinia G. Dasso, Secretary 
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Always cordially with you, I extend congratulations for past achieve- 
ments and best wishes for brilliant future. With seasons’s compliments. 


Joun C. CesriAn 


After a witty introductory speech, the toastmaster presented Dean 
Wilford L. Coffey, of Detroit City College. He described how Spain 
had served as the bridge to bring Oriental culture to the two great 
groups of English-speaking people; and also emphasized the impor- 
tant place occupied by South America in our affairs. 

President John P. McNichols, of the University of Detroit, told 
of his feeling of intimacy with and affection for Spain due to the 
fact that he is a member of the Jesuit Order. The new buildings of 
his university, constructed under his direction, are in the Spanish 
style. In his speech His Reverence dwelt largely upon the enormous 
improvement in modern-language instruction which has been achieved 
in recent years. 

Miss Lily Lindquist, supervisor of modern languages in the 
schools of Detroit, after giving those present a warm welcome, de- 
scribed how difficult it is under present curriculum requirements to 
give modern languages a fair chance. She explained that her com- 
munity is not yet thoroughly cognizant of the value of Spanish, but 
is making up for lost time in this regard, assisted especially by such 
influences as President-elect Hoover’s trip. 

Professor Charles P. Wagner, University of Michigan, gave a 
very solid and interesting address in which he discussed what may be 
done in a two-year language course, the standard course of our 
schools. He stressed particularly the value of modern-language study 
as an aid to the mastery of the vernacular. It is expected that his 
address will be published in full in H1sPanta at a later date. 

Other speakers of the evening were Professor John D. Fitz- 
Gerald and Professor A. M. Espinosa. Both gentlemen have reputa- 
tions as delightful after-dinner speakers, and lived up to them in 
every way. 

The speeches concluded, the tables were cleared away, and danc- 
ing was indulged in till a late hour. 


THURSDAY’S PROGRAM 


Professor Samuel M. Waxman, of Boston University, gave an 
excellent address entitled “Don Quijote II: Unamuno.” Professor 
Waxman considers Unamuno to be the first great figure of Spanish 
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literature since the death of Calderon. His paper was discussed by 
Professors Bushee, Fitz-Gerald, Osma, and Sturgis. 

“Things Are Not What They Seem” was the title of the much- 
appreciated address of Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, of George 
Washington University. Professor Doyle described the outwardly 
bright situation of Spanish at the present time, but feels that there 
are shadows lurking in the background. 

Professor Benicia Batione, speaking in Spanish in her charming 
manner, made an address on “Spanish in Colorado.” She told of the 
manifold evidences of Spanish influence everywhere visible in Colo- 
rado, of the intimate relations still maintained with Mexico, and of 
the progress of Spanish in the schools of her state. 

The session was brought to a close by the scholarly paper of 
Sr. José M. de Osma, of the University of Kansas: “Sobre la Trage- 
dia de El Conde de Alarcos de Jacinto Grau.” 

At the luncheon which followed the morning session, representa- 
tives of the various chapters and the officers sat at a special table with 
the Chapter Adviser, Professor Sturgis, and discussed with him 
means of advancing the interests of the Association. 

At one-thirty all assembled once more for the final session of the 
convention. In the absence of Professor Leavitt O. Wright, of the 
University of Oregon, his important paper on “The Revival of the 
Indicative Function of the -ra Verb Form by the Spanish Romanti- 
cists of the Early Nineteenth Century” was read by Professor Hes- 
pelt. The paper provoked considerable discussion, led particularly by 
Professors Fitz-Gerald, Espinosa, and Sturgis. 

Professor Wright’s paper brought the convention to a close, with 
the exception of the business meeting which followed immediately. 
Everyone present felt that the Twelfth Annual Meeting had been one 
of the most pleasant and profitable ever held. Interest and attendance 
were held at the maximum throughout. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Following the established order of business, President Espinosa 
called first for the reading of the Secretary-Treasurer’s report. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The growth of the Association, continuous from its inception, is 
evidenced by an increase of 89 members over the number reported 
last year. The total membership in 1928, exclusive of honorary mem- 
bers, is 1,606. 
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A committee, consisting of Professor Herman E. Hespelt and 
Professor José M. de Osma, was appointed to examine the books of 
the Secretary-Treasurer. The committee reported that the report was 
correct, and it was unanimously adopted on motion of Professor 


Doyle. 
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Reports of Committees 


The chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members, Profes- 
sor John D. Fitz-Gerald, announced the following candidates for 
honorary membership : 

Américo Castro, Spain 

José Vasconcelos, Mexico 
Alfonso Reyes, Mexico 
Camille Pitollet, France 
Adolphe Coster, France 
Manuel Serrano y Sanz, Spain 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, England 
Rodolfo Lenz, Chile 


On motion of Professor Doyle, seconded by Professor Sturgis, 
the foregoing candidates were unanimously elected to honorary mem- 
bership. 


New Business 


Professor del Toro moved that it is the sense of the Association 
that suggestion be made to the Committee on Honorary Membership 
that German scholars be seriously considered for the two vacancies 
on the honorary membership list. Seconded by Professor Doyle. 
Carried. 

Professor Doyle moved that, in so far as it is feasible, the pro- 
ceedings of each annual meeting, together with all papers presented, 
be printed in a single “Proceedings” number of Hispania. Seconded 
by Professor Sturgis. Carried. 

A motion by Professor del Toro to the effect that H1spanra print 
from time to time a list of Ph.D. dissertations upon which work is 
being done was seconded by Professor Gearhart. After discussion 
this motion was withdrawn and referred to the Executive Council. 

A request for endorsement of the new thirteen-month calendar 
was referred to the Executive Council. 

An invitation from the Washington, D.C., Chapter to hold the 
1930 meeting in that city was recorded. 


Resolutions 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
Wuenreas, The twelfth annual meeting of the American Association 


of Teachers of Spanish, held at Detroit, Michigan, on December 26 and 


27, 1928, has been professionally successful and socially enjoyable to an 
unusual degree; 
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Therefore, be it resolved, That the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, in its twelfth annual meeting assembled, do hereby express 
hearty thanks to the Michigan Chapter, American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, under whose auspices the meeting has been held, and to its 
officers, committees, and members; to the city of Detroit; to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Detroit City College, and the University of Detroit; to 
Professor del Toro, Miss Lindquist, Miss Moye, Mr. de Gomar, Miss 
Lyman, Miss Russell, the Circulo Hispanico, the Detroit Press, and to all 
others who have assisted in any way in making the meeting a conspicuous 
success, including especially Dean Coffey, Professor Wagner, President 
McNichols, and others who took part in the program. 

Wuenreas, Mr. José Camprubi, editor of La Prensa, has been so kind 
as to give special publicity to our annual meeting, and has been so gen- 
erous and courteous as to send copies of the special number of La Prensa 
to all attending the annual meeting; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish extend to him its sincere thanks. 


Election of Officers 
The results of the annual election were as follows: 


President: Grorce W. H. Surextp, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages, Los Angeles, California. 

Third Vice-President: Eimer R. Stms, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Business Manager of Hispania: ARTHUR KLEIN, James Monroe 
High School, New York City. 

Executive Council: C. C. Girascock, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas ; FEDERICO DE Onis, Columbia University, New York City. 


Meeting of the Executive Council 


On motion of Miss Batione, seconded by Professor Waxman, 
Professors Dale, Doyle, and Hespelt were re-elected associate editors. 

On motion of Professor Sturgis, seconded by Professor Hespelt, 
the following was approved: 

The Executive Council recommends a revised edition of the 
booklet, Spanish, Its Value, and that Professor Doyle be appointed 
chairman of a committee of four to prepare a manuscript to be pre- 
sented to the next meeting of the Executive Council, the other three 
members to be two high-school teachers and one college teacher 
chosen by Professor Doyle. The names of Dr. Alpern and Mr. 
Clarke, of New York, are suggested to Professor Doyle as possible 
candidates for high-school members of this committee. 
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On motion of Professor Hespelt, duly seconded, the new medal 
approved by the New York Chapter was accepted as the medal of the 
National Association. 

On motion of Professor Beardsley, seconded by Miss Batione, it 
was decided that the association should publish annually in HisPANrIaA 
a list of its members, details of publication to be arranged by the 
Editor and Secretary-Treasurer. 


WituiaM M. Bartow 
Secretary-Treasurer 


[The Editor declines to entertain the suggestion advanced by the 
motion in the last paragraph for the reasons stated below. 

Considered as a mandate, the motion is grossly illegal. Editing 
HisPANIA is not one of the duties assigned by the constitution to the 
Executive Council. Nor can the Council prescribe policies, things to 
be done “annually.” Its duties are defined in the constitution as fol- 
lows: Article IV, section 4, to fill vacancies occurring between annual 
meetings ; sec. 6, to elect a Chapter Adviser; Article VII, sec. 2, to ar- 
range for annual meeting ; sec. 3, to appoint committees ; Article IX, 
sec. 2, to elect consulting and associate editors ; By-law 3, to approve 
constitutions of Chapters. Those interested can find the exact wording 
in Hispania for February, 1928. 

The Editor considers it inadvisable to print the list of members in 
Hispanta for the following reasons: 

First, the list would fill about thirty-five pages, approximately half 
the reading matter in an ordinary issue. Such a number would be 
uniquely bizarre among journals ; 

Second, the sale of the list or its exchange for advertising is a 
source of income. A hundred dollars is not to be despised when our 
budget shows a deficit of $169.73; 

Third, to publish the names now would be to break faith with those 
who have already purchased this year’s list ; 

Fourth, the argument in favor of publishing the members’ names— 
that the satisfaction to one’s vanity of seeing one’s name in print would 
increase the membership—is not valid ; publication has been tried twice 
and its effect on the membership was absolutely nil.] 














CHAPTERS---THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The definite report of a definite officer of any organization always 
has two elements to present: the statistical and the ethereal. In 
some cases the latter may be deduced from reading the former, but 
at times the two have no apparent relation to each other. This year 
the statistical side seems to involve more than mere figures, hence I 
am going to start where things normally do, at the beginning. 

The inception of the office of Chapter Adviser is to be found in 
the address of the President, given by Professor Hendrix at the 
tenth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish in Texas. The sequel followed almost immediately in a 
general inquiry instituted by Mr. L. A. Wilkins, our next President, 
resulting in his article published in the October, 1927, H1spanta.? 
The figures found in that article form a basis on which we may 
calculate the statistical progress of the year: 


Total number of chapters started in nine years.... 22 


Number reported as “defunct”..............4. 8 
Number reported as “active”..............ee00- 12 
Number reported as “occasionally active”........ 2 


President Hendrix had listed as the three main advantages to be 
derived from this association (1) Hispanta, (2) the local chapters, 
and (3) the annual meetings. HisPANIA goes to every member of 
the A.A.T.S., and the articles it contains are available to any one of 
us who cares to take the time to read them. No one of us should 
fail to do so, for our journal is invaluable to the Spanish teacher in 
this country as well as conveying to the Spanish world at large an 
idea of what we are doing over here. I was extremely interested to 
have Sefior Américo Castro tell me recently that when he began his 
studies the only foreign languages considered essential for scholarly 
work were French and German, but that now he had had to learn 
English in order to keep up with the publications in his line that were 
appearing in that language. 

Some of the annual meetings have been, unfortunately but of 
necessity, more or less local affairs, plus a number of the faithful 
who journeyed from far places at considerable trouble and expense 


1 See Hispania, Vol. X, No. 1, February, 1927, pp. 43-47. 
2 Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 209-24. 
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to themselves. This is easily explained, for, including this, the 
twelfth, our annual meetings have been held in the following places: 
New York, 4; Washington, 2; Chicago, 1; Los Angeles, 1; Den- 
ver, 1; Columbus, 1; El Paso, 1; Detroit, 1. The program for this 
present meeting is, to me, a real evidence of the advance in influence 
and interest furnished by our annual gatherings. Aside from the 
officers, our speakers come to us from the following states: Michi- 
gan, 2; California, 2; Massachusetts, 2; Missouri, 1; Ohio, 1; Illi- 
nois, 1 ; District of Columbia, 1; Wyoming, 1; Colorado, 1; Kansas, 
1 ; Oregon, 1 ; thus representing eleven states, extending from Massa- 
chusetts to California. In addition to territorial expansion I do not 
need to tell you that quality has been kept up, for a glance at the 
program shows us names known not only nationally but interna- 
tionally as well. 

And now we turn to the local chapters, the third element in our 
national entity. Mr. Wilkins, our 1927 President, had found that 
our local chapters had become more or less separate bodies, allied to 
the main organization by a requirement of common membership, 
occasional reports in “Chapter News,” and a subscription to His- 
PANIA, which, in many cases, has been the only link between the 
individual member and the national organization. 

The 1927 summary, of only twelve so-called “active” chapters out 
of a possible twenty-two, seems to me to show a perfectly normal 
condition which had eventuated from the position in which Spanish 
had been placed ever since 1898. The teaching of Spanish in this 
country has been exposed to more vicissitudes in a shorter space of 
time than any other subject in our curriculum. We find further that 
Spanish in our schools and colleges encounters more varied and 
more incongruous environmental influences than any other language 
taught in this country. French and German have two points of 
national importance holding them in our educational system: tra- 
dition and the Ph.D. requirements. Italian is taught so seldom in 
the high schools that it is not an educational problem at all, depend- 
ing as it does largely on the institution and the individual teacher. 
Spanish has had visited upon it the curse of a supposedly national 
reason for existence in our schools—‘“Business Spanish,” and this 
came with extra pressure at two different times: in 1898, and again 
with the altered world outlook due to the Great War. Of course for 
a language to have supposedly only one popularly expressed raison 
d@’étre is fatal, but the amusing thing to me is that Spanish has been 
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taught from every angle, depending on local conditions, and “busi- 
ness only” has been merely one side of a many-sided situation. 

As the correspondence of the Adviser’s office has increased it has 
been more and more thrust upon me that, in spite of the alleged 
“tumefaction” of Spanish at different times, this language we are 
teaching has slowly but surely spread its influence through the coun- 
try on its own merits and with no artificial assistance to keep it 
going. Where it has been introduced for business reasons and those 
reasons held good, then it was kept for those reasons. Wherever it 
has been started for some particular reason and that has been found 
to be false, it has maintained its stand for some other reason. In 
one word, “reason” has been back of the steady growth of Spanish 
influence in our educational system during the last thirty years and 
seasonal ups and downs in numbers mean nothing in the long run. 
The varied influences and conditions are reflected in the geographical 
location of most of our chapters and a glance at the map shows two 
belts running across the country in two perfectly logical regions. 

After Mr. Wilkin’s investigation and report, the next step in 
chapter organization was taken one year ago in New York when the 
office of Chapter Adviser was created and the present incumbent 
chosen. I regret exceedingly that the work of the office this fall has 
had to be confined to routine matters, but last spring a certain 
amount of preparatory investigation was conducted with the follow- 
ing result: 


Total number of chapters founded to date........ 26 
Number registered in this office as “defunct”...... 8 
Number registered in this office as “active”....... 18 


An analysis of these figures shows that, of the eight reported 
defunct in October, 1927, one, the Washington Chapter, has actually 
become one of the most active on our list, and, situated as it is at the 
national capital, it can unquestionably become one of the two or three 
most important, rendering to the Association a real service which 
cannot be overestimated. On the other hand I have been unable to 
get any communication from the Northwest Chapter which was re- 
ported by Mr. Wilkins as active. I am still not convinced that this 
chapter esté completamente muerto, but for the present it is listed in 
the office as defunct. The two reported in 1927 as “occasionally 
active” are now classed as active. The Northern California Chapter 
showed a year’s work that seems decidedly worth while. Chicago 
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also sent in a very interesting summary of the year’s meetings, al- 
though the chapter president was somewhat discouraged at the small 
number attending. The criterion of chapter activity is not in num- 
bers, but in interest and inspiration among those attending. If local 
conditions result in a small chapter where there should be a large 
one, then keep that small chapter going and size, if desirable, will be 
merely a question of time. Numbers, either in members or chapters, 
should not, from my viewpoint, be of primary interest to this Asso- 
ciation. If we really contribute something, numbers will be the 
natural result. The office of the Adviser should be engaged in seeing 
that the existing chapters are worth while and in helping to make 
them more so. After that the founding of new chapters may go on 
as, if, when, and where it may seem possible. If the chapter system 
is not what we want, then no amount of artificial boosting can keep 
it going. 

Four new chapters have been added to those already existing in 
1927: 1. The Nevada Chapter; 2. The North Carolina Chapter ; 
3. The Northern Ohio Chapter ; 4. The Southern Michigan Chapter. 
The last named is already proving what it can do by acting as our 
delightfully efficient host. 

Our statistics also show that several hundred pieces of corre- 
spondence were handled by the Chapter Adviser during the past 
year, and if we are to accomplish what is desired that should be 
doubled during the coming year. This correspondence has covered 
the normal routine of getting in chapter data and reports, inquiries 
about the so-called defunct chapters, tentative “diplomatic relations” 
started in a number of other places for the formation of further 
chapters. Our ultimate purpose may be a chapter in every state and 
each national member affiliated with some chapter, but that will be a 
slow process and we must first see to it that the present chapters 
have a real and gradually extending influence, each in its own region. 

As we turn from the statistical side and try to sum up what it all 
means in something I have called the “ethereal” element, certain 
facts only half hinted at by the data given above begin to emerge. 
First and foremost it must be remembered that this is an entirely 
new office in this type of association and we have had to feel our 
way. The real effectiveness of it is only now beginning to clarify, but 
I am definitely convinced of the value to the Association of such an 
office, were it only for the purpose of having one central point where 
all official data could be collected and kept on file. 
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I hinted earlier in this paper at the variety of influences bearing 
upon the teaching of Spanish in different localities, tending to prove 
that, in a sense, this country is quite as diversified in its interests as is 
Europe. These local influences become clearly concrete when applied 
to the chapter system, resulting in the definite statement that each 
chapter has local problems having nothing to do with the national 
association or with any other chapter, just as each individual has 
his or her own troubles that have no relation to society as a whole. 
This is not entirely the cliché usually used with reference to educa- 
tional and administrative problems such as hostile school boards and 
local jealousies, which might affect any subject in the curriculum, 
for example, German; I am also bringing up now various conditions 
of a different type affecting only Spanish and the chapters of this 
organization. 

The New York Chapter, for example, has a specific advantage 
over every other chapter in two ways: first, in numbers, bringing as 
a direct result more financial stability, a greater range of talent to 
draw from for meetings, and the ability to find at any time individuals 
who can and will take on the work necessary for effective results. 
The second point favoring New York is the very fact that it is New 
York. Every celebrity visiting this country inevitably passes through 
that metropolis, and, with a Spanish nucleus found nowhere else in 
the United States, this added opportunity assures us that the New 
York Chapter will always be a going concern with or without the 
aid of a Chapter Adviser. 

The West and Southwest both have a Spanish inheritance from 
early days which is at the same time an advantage and a disadvan- 
tage. On the one hand it assures for every meeting a group com- 
posed in part of individuals whose native tongue is Spanish and 
who, therefore, can be of the greatest assistance to our own American 
teachers. On the other hand, with an every-day Spanish atmosphere 
about you, with the chance of meeting at any moment a Spanish ac- 
quaintance, with Spanish the leading foreign language taught and no 
particular rival in sight, the necessity for special groups seems much 
less and we take it for granted that the work in our line is going 
forward without organizations, reports, etc. 

In certain states the distances are so great and institutions are so 
scattered that more than one meeting a year is not feasible and each 
teacher must work out his own salvation without the inspiration of 
frequent contact with his fellow-worker. In some localities jealousies 
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arise between differing groups and real co-operation is practically 
impossible. A like result in other places is brought about by the 
university professor who is “not interested in the chapter idea.” A 
few letters of this type have been received, and while I am convinced 
that these men are doing just as much for their profession, by other 
methods, as some of those who attend every chapter meeting, yet 
this entire concentration on individual rather than collective effort 
is greatly to be regretted. It is unquestionable that these men could 
be of material assistance to the cause of better Spanish teaching by 
occasional informal talks or attendance at some meeting to take part 
in the discussion. 

One very interesting influence in local conditions affecting the 
differentiation of problems among the chapters is the type of work 
desired by the community for those who are studying Spanish. What 
I mean is well exemplified in the report from El Paso Chapter in the 
May, 1928, Hispania.* At one of their meetings a paper was read 
on the local requirements for a speaking knowledge of the language. 
I quote from the Chapter report: “Employees have a right to expect 
that graduates in commercial work who have had a two-year course 
in Spanish will understand and speak the language fluently enough 
to deal with Mexican customers. Miss Benyon is in a position to 
know that applicants for positions are not fitted to deal with such a 
situation. The fault lies in the lack of business or commercial courses 
in Spanish in our high schools.” Whatever we may feel with regard 
to the final recommendation, we can be sure that many chapters have 
no concern with such a question as this, as, for instance, the locality 
that may be occupied solely with the requirements for entrance to 
college, or even, in certain high schools, the requirements of an in- 
dividual college or group of colleges. 

Another type of local influence is the large university which is 
the dominating force in the educational work of its locality; not 
merely in the city where it has its physical plant but frequently 
throughout a large state or considerable geographical area. If the 
university is interested more in the graduate than in the under- 
graduate student and makes up its group from colleges all over the 
country, the result is a conclusive subordinating of interest in the 
local or state high schools. This eventuates in two groups neither of 
which knows or cares much about the other. If a chapter is started 


8 Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 262-63. 
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there by the high-school group then the others look at it askance. If 
the university group starts the chapter the others are “too busy.” 
This situation is all wrong and yet they are both right. 

For this brings me directly to one of a few concrete suggestions 
that I have in mind that may be worked on by any and every chapter, 
no matter what local conditions are involved. That is to work for a 
greater unity in the sequence of educational work from the grades 
through high school and college. No university or college teacher 
has the number of hours of required teaching and paper work that is 
the lot of the high-school teacher. On the other hand, the modern 
cry of the universities and colleges seems to be production. Good, 
bad, or indifferent, the college teacher must appear in print if he is 
to advance. Add to this an accumulating amount of administrative 
work visited upon the college teacher in committee work and it is a 
wonder to me that anyone in either group has the time or energy to 
devote to any organization or meeting. 

This situation tends toward a divergence of interests in the two 
groups rather than unification. I am perfectly aware that many 
high-school students never go to college but there are between 
700,000 and 800,000 college students in this country and the number 
is constantly increasing. This means a common problem for both 
groups and our chapters can certainly assist in the solution of it so 
far as Spanish is concerned. 

The next point to be tackled is the efficiency of our teachers and 
the type of teaching they do. The qualifications of a high-school 
teacher of Spanish, for example, should not be determined by a board 
made up of the local banker, two or three business men, and a local 
minister, nor should a newly engaged teacher be assigned to teach 
Spanish merely because he or she had a couple of years of college 
Spanish at some time in the past, or has spent a recent summer in 
Havana. The college teacher should not be prepared and certified 
as competent merely by the university scholar interested in research, 
who knows nothing and cares less about class teaching. These are 
questions of immediate interest to our chapters, and a local group 
officially organized and affiliated with the national association can 
make its influence felt if it so desires. Apropos of increasing effi- 
ciency, I have been pleased to receive a number of letters this year 
asking where certain information may be found, what books would 
be valuable for students to read, etc. These inquiries have shown a 
real interest, and it is hoped that specific bibliographical material 
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will be available soon for chapters and individual teachers, which will 
answer many of the questions that have come to the office. 

There is one final suggestion on chapter organization. We all 
know that the actual work of any association rests on the few who 
are willing to carry it through. The real success of a chapter depends 
in the last analysis on the leader or leaders the chapter may choose. 
With few exceptions our chapters are not large enough to have many 
members who are willing to take up the work of organization and 
who also have the time, strength, and ability to carry it through. 
With this accepted as a fact, let us do away with the idea that we 
must pass around the offices in order that all may have the “honor” 
of serving, for it is indeed an empty honor to be an ineffective presi- 
dent, whatever the reason may be. If your chapter is small then find 
one or two who not only can but will, and see that they have a place 
among the powers that be not one but every year. 

Of course the answer to all this is perfectly clear and has been 
expressed many times before—unity of purpose; division of labor 
with the understanding that each kind of labor is essential for a com- 
plete whole ; the quality of teaching that attracts of itself the proper 
number of students; a realization that we are not teaching Spanish 
but boys and girls, real human beings; union of effort ; exchange of 
views ; a recognition of common interests ; et cetera. 

Naomi Micheson in one of her stories has the poet Pindar say: 
“One person alone is never right about a thing.” President Sills of 
Bowdoin told a group of Boston merchants that they had a perfect 
right to criticize the college product but it was not for them to de- 
termine the method for improving it; that was the problem of the 
college itself. Take these two statements and apply them to Spanish. 
Anyone may criticize our product, but it is for us, collectively, to 
change and improve it; for, while individual effort accomplishes 
much, the faith and union of many doubles and triples its ultimate 
worth. 

Cony Sturcis 
OseERr.in, OxI0 Chapter Adviser 


























THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM 


Outwardly, at least, the teaching of Spanish is in a highly ad- 
vantageous position. In recent weeks the press, as well as public 
attention generally, has been largely focused upon the epoch-making 
tour of Hispanic America made by the President-elect, Mr. Hoover. 
This journey is noteworthy, of course, in many ways, but for the 
educationally minded its greatest significance lies in the renewed 
emphasis that it brings to bear on the fact that our national life is so 
profoundly affected by Spanish-speaking countries and will be in- 
creasingly so affected in the future. 

For Mr. Hoover, with his unusual breadth of outlook and experi- 
ence, this is no new realization. More than five years ago he declared : 

“The Spanish language occupies in this continent a place of im- 
portance second only to English, and even in territory within the 
jurisdiction of the United States a knowlegde of Spanish is of con- 
siderable importance. In most of the other Republics the study of 
English has become compulsory in the public schools during the last 
decade. We must take particular care to see that the study of Spanish, 
if not made compulsory, is at least made possible in all our secondary 
schools. Improvement of our relations with the other countries of 
the continent will require a far wider knowledge of their economic 
conditions, their institutions, and their culture than we now possess, 
and the gateway to any such knowledge is the correct use of the 
languages.” (Educational Review, December, 1922.) 

This attitude finds strong support both from President Coolidge 
and from the Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg. In a dispatch dated 
June 22, 1926, and widely published throughout the United States, 
President Coolidge was quoted as favoring “an intensive campaign 
among American schools to foster the study of the Spanish language” 
and as expressing “his earnest desire . . . . that American children 
should be as well versed in Spanish and in South American affairs 
as South American children are familiar with the English language 
and the affairs of this country.” 

The position of the Secretary of State in advocating the study of 
the Spanish language and of the history, political institutions, and 
economics of Hispanic America has been expressed on several oc- 
casions, notably in his address at the University of Pennsylvania on 
February 22, 1926, and before the Associated Press on April 20, 
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1926. In taking this stand the Secretary reaffirms a position con- 
sistently maintained by his predecessors in several administrations. 

Reports that Senator Borah was studying Spanish in order better 
to equip himself for his duties as chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate lend emphasis to this editorial from the 
Washington Herald: 

“Americans and their companion users of the English language 
in Great Britain and its dominions seldom know any other language 
than their own. The cultured European, on the other hand, usually 
is a master of several languages. Such an accomplishment is more 
necessary there than here, but that does not excuse us. 

“In the naturally richest of continents, South America, Spanish 
is almost the only language spoken. Destiny is weaving ever closer 
relations between that continent and our own. The young man in the 
United States who wishes to know a useful language in addition to 
his own cannot, therefore, make a more prudent choice than Spanish. 
.... The day is fast coming when the traditional ignorance of other 
languages by natives of the United States who aspire to leadership 
in important affairs will not be easily excused.” 

A similar plea for wider knowledge of Spanish on the ground of 
its advantages to American citizens was made by Mr. Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the Associated Press, at the annual meeting of 
this Association in New York in 1927. 

Even our two great popular guides on almost all subjects—I refer, 
of course, to Colonel Lindbergh and the Honorable Will Rogers— 
have expressed themselves in favor of more teaching of Spanish here. 
In the New York Times of January 11, 1928, Colonel Lindbergh wrote: 

“T am surprised by the number of Panamans who speak English. 
Both President Chiari and Foreign Secretary Alfaro use English 
fluently. As interesting as my trip through these countries has been, 
I am sure it. would have been even more so if I could understand 
Spanish. I have never realized so clearly the barrier to a better under- 
standing between peoples raised by a mutual ignorance of each other’s 
language. 

“Aviation will eventually remove the barrier of distance and make 
it possible for the people of the two Americas to get together, and at 
the same time it will probably help remove the language barrier. 
English is taught in all Panaman schools and Spanish is taught in the 
American schools of the Canal Zone. 
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“It would be a well worth-while thing for more of our people to 
learn Spanish.” 

The irrepressible Rogers goes Lindbergh one better when he 
writes (New York Herald Tribune, December 10, 1928) : 

“Spanish is the language. This old Gag of having the children 
take up French because it’s fashionable is the Baloney. You don’t see 
anybody in France but Americans, so you don’t get any chance to try 
out your French anyway. But just look at the dozens of countries 
that speak Spanish in addition to Spain. It’s the only one to learn, 
for you can use it commercially the rest of your life.” 

While we cannot accept Mr. Rogers’ remarks in toto because of 
the “baloney” about French, it is interesting to see that travel in 
Spanish-speaking countries has made him, like Colonel Lindbergh, a 
staunch advocate of Spanish for Americans. 

There is one fly in the ointment, however. Our other popular 
oracle, whose great success in one field has made his opinions ap- 
parently of first importance in almost all others—and here, needless 
to say, I have in mind the patron saint of Detroit, Mr. Henry Ford— 
was reported not long ago as opposed to the teaching of any foreign 
language in American schools. It is probable, however, that in this 
case, as in his recently reported advice to young men not to save 
money, the oracle was misquoted or else its oracular powers were 
temporarily somewhat impaired. Business men in general, of course, 
are strongly in favor of Spanish. Only a few days ago Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in making a gift of $1,500,000 to the Cornell Uni- 
versity Law School, stated that his experience at the Bar and in close 
contact with large corporations had shown him the need for “com- 
petent and well-trained lawyers to guide in the handling of the larger 
affairs of the country.” At the same time he advocated the study of 
modern foreign languages, particularly French, Spanish, and Italian, 
in the law school. In spite of the fact that such students, I am sure 
you will agree, ought to have studied foreign languages long before 
entering law school, it is better for them to get such a knowledge late 
than never; and it is especially encouraging to have recognition of 
the need for such knowledge to make them competent “to guide in 
handling the larger affairs of the country.” 

We have had similar recognition of the need for increased study 
of Spanish and of other foreign languages by many of the business 
leaders of our country. Members of the National Foreign Trade 
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Council have been emphatic in their insistence on Spanish. Mr. O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the Council, made a noteworthy utterance on this 
subject at our annual meeting last year. 

On the surface, then, there is much reason for encouragement. 
Everywhere we find unprecedented popular interest in Spanish and 
in things Spanish. Everywhere there is, I believe, an undiminished 
demand for instruction in Spanish on the part of our young people, 
supported by their parents. But, educationally, at any rate, things are 
not always what they seem. 

The undoubted popular interest in Spanish, as shown by such 
endorsements as those quoted, finds little reflection in educational 
circles and only serves to emphasize an astounding state of affairs. 
Relatively speaking there has been no increase in the numbers of 
students studying Spanish and other modern foreign languages at all 
proportionate to the increased enrollment in American secondary 
schools. This is the other side of the picture, and it is in striking con- 
trast to the state of public opinion with respect to such study and to 
the wide public interest in foreign languages generally. 

If we wish to see things as they really are, we need only turn to 
Professor Fife’s admirable summing-up of some of the findings of 
the Modern Foreign Language Study, published in the Educational 
Record for October, 1928: 

“It is a well-known fact that the modern languages differ from 
all other school subjects in that they may be entered upon by the 
student at any stage of his learning career, from the seventh or even 
the sixth grade through all the junior and senior high school and 
college years, and even in the graduate years for research purposes. 

“It is only in New England and New York and the Southwest 
that any considerable number of pupils commences modern-language 
study in the junior high school grades. In the regular high-school 
grades the association of French or German or Spanish with Latin 
reacts to the disadvantage of the modern language, as 80 per cent of 
Latin students in the country begin that language in the ninth grade. 
For French the beginners in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades are 
singularly equal, while for Spanish beginners the ninth grade pre- 
dominates. It is significant that the number of Latin beginners in 
the last two grades of high school (the eleventh and twelfth) nowhere 
in the country reaches 10 per cent of the Latin beginners. What is 
the proper age for beginning modern-language study? No one can 
answer that question ; but it is certainly of significance for the length 
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of the period during which study is continued that 58 per cent of all 
students of French and one-half of all students of Spanish do not begin 
the subject until the tenth grade, while over 80 per cent of students of 
Latin begin its study earlier. 

“These figures are of importance when we come to consider the 
question of discontinuance of language study in school and college. 
This is closely related to the whole question of objectives, organiza- 
tion, and methods, and indeed looms in the background of every 
question involved in modern-language teaching. The figures collected 
by the Committee on this point are borne out by regional surveys, 
such as statistics published at various times by the North Central 
Association. They show that more than half of the secondary school 
students in each of the foreign languages, including Latin, are to be 
found in the first year of study. German scores the largest percentage 
in the first year and Latin the lowest, but the differences are not 
great. In the first two years of study we find 87.5 per cent of all 
French students, 92.5 per cent of all German, 91.7 of all Spanish, 
and 86.6 of all Latin. A very small percentage, indeed, carries on 
into the fourth year. These figures do not take into account the rdéle 
which dropping out of school plays in the default in the modern 
languages ; but a rough calculation based on the statistics of grade 
distribution in the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1922 
shows that pupils in the regular high schools drop the modern lan- 
guages from 50 to 100 per cent faster than they drop out of school.” 

In these figures we have confirmation of a situation that was 
recognized at the very beginning of the Study and with which most 
of us are familiar ; namely, that in most American secondary schools 
two years of a foreign language is the usual maximum. After a brief 
discussion of enrollments in colleges—only slightly more encouraging 
than those in secondary schools—Professor Fife continues : 

“The most outstanding result of the analysis of modern-language 
enrollments in school and college is the astounding brevity of the 
courses pursued by an overwhelming majority of students. For 87 
per cent of secondary school pupils in French classes and more than 
90 per cent of those in German and Spanish classes, two years is the 
maximum period of study. In the colleges 55 per cent of all students 
of French are in the first two years of study; nearly half of all 
Spanish students and more than half of all German students are in 
the first year. 


“Does this mean that the American boy and girl look upon two 
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years as the normal length of time in which to acquire a foreign 
language? School administrators and observers of education quite 
generally are gravely dissatisfied with the present results in teaching 
the modern languages, and the evidence brought in from test ad- 
ministrations in the past two years supports this criticism. The results 
of modern-language teaching are such that they can be checked up 
with fatal exactness in after life. With marked regularity every year 
or two some college or university president or other apostle of edu- 
cation rises in our midst and solemnly and officially declares that 
modern-language teaching is a failure. The candidate for the Doc- 
tor’s degree who after three or four years of disuse finds himself 
called upon to pass an examination in German; the alumnus who 
after wrestling for twenty years with the manufacturing or market- 
ing of textiles takes a summer trip abroad; the scientist who is sud- 
denly vis-a-vis an important untranslated article on nitrates—all take 
occasion to assail the utter uselessness of early instruction in French 
and German. Each forgets, of course, that all of his algebra and 
geometry have been left to guard the schools, that he has forgotten 
every sentence from his four or more years of Latin, except that 
which notes the tri-partite division of ancient Gaul, and every play of 
Shakespeare, except those that appear west of Broadway, but he 
resents it bitterly that two years of French or German did not give 
him the capacity, continuing amidst years of discontinuance, to ap- 
prehend or express thoughts in the foreign language.” 

Criticism of the alleged ineffectiveness of the teaching of foreign 
languages is not confined to our own country. A writer in the 
(British) Journal of Education says: “Judged by the results as we 
see them at Oxford, the average public school boy is, as far as lan- 
guages are concerned, learning little or nothing at all.” And again, 
the same writer asks: “Are we setting our children an impossible 
task in requiring that they shall learn to speak and write French cor- 
rectly in four or five hours a week? It looks to me very much like it. 
Everyone knows that no adult would undertake such an enterprise if he 
possibly could avoid it; he would rather give twenty hours a week for 
six months or a year. Perhaps salvation may lie in that direction.” 

To return to our situation here: What does “two years” of 
French, or Spanish, or German mean? It means two school years, of 
approximately thirty-six weeks, in a class meeting three times a 
week with periods of forty or forty-five minutes, or, roughly 
speaking, a total of about 150 hours. (During this time, of course, 
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the teacher must often try to teach classes ranging above twenty-five 
and sometimes as high as forty-five or more.) If I am not mistaken, 
that is less than the equivalent, in actual contact with the language, 
of two weeks’ residence—allowing only for waking hours—in a for- 
eign country! What would not the harassed teacher, anxious for real 
results, give for a chance at the Englishman’s prescription of twenty 
hours a week for six months or a year? 

Yet so-called “educators” criticize the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages for its alleged ineffectiveness. There is much room for im- 
provement, as we all know, in the teaching of modern languages, but 

what is most sadly needed is a real opportunity to teach them. 

Professor Fife and the Study, by the very nature of the un- 
dertaking, can only present an array of facts without expressing 
opinions. I have no such hesitation. My proposals are startling and 
revolutionary, not to say original—namely, that foreign-language 
study be begun earlier and continued longer. From four to six years, 
under our system of school administration, is little enough. Foreign 
languages cannot be taught in homeopathic doses, and it is time that 
educational theorizers became acquainted with that fact. 

Who is responsible for present conditions? I am not sure, but I 
can make a shrewd guess, and it is this: Making all allowances for 
students who never should have been allowed to attempt a foreign 
language, for aimless and misdirected pupils, for those who drop 
out of high school, and for natural losses, I believe that many stu- 
dents do not go beyond a first- or second-year course in foreign 
languages because they can’t go on, because of administrative re- 
strictions and curricula that have been crowded to the bursting-point 
with other subjects, under a mistaken theory that modern languages, 
like some other subjects, such as formal mathematics and any real 
study of English grammar, are not “educationally valid.” May I 
quote again, this time from Milnor Dorey, writing in the New York 
Times: 

“We are frankly a money-grubbing, a materialistic age. We take 
pride in our smoky cities, our hum of industry, our rushing streets, 
our banking systems, our tariff laws, our exports, our world-domi- 
nance. We have become obsessed with these things. We have our 
code of business ethics to which the young man must subscribe, or 
go down. We measure a man by his dollars and success, not by his 
character. 


“Our social conversation is engrossed with affairs—affairs of 
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clothes, the appeal to the eye, dramatic financial coups, social ‘stunts,’ 
sport. Discussions of literary and philosophical tendencies are con- 
fined to the ‘highbrows,’ religion and wholesome amusements to the 
prudes, ‘uplift’ work and better drama to the old ladies, civic reform 
to the cranks. The rest of us are self-righteous, smug, self-satisfied, 
patronizing, successful, and intensely ‘practical.’ That is the invisible, 
sinister, and sordid force back of this movement—and the pity of it 
is that some perfectly good minds have been caught. 

“America, at least, is showing signs of rejecting that theory of the 
state which one of the belligerents would project on the world—the 
theory that from now on we are to live in a world of work and of 
organization only. In America we have no leisure, as it is. We do 
not read, or, if at all, cursorily and superficially. We do not ponder. 
We borrow ideas. We affect smart opinions. We talk as though we 
were distressed for ideas, or were unfamiliar with the assortment of 
opinions we have picked up here and there in hasty reading. We grub 
and worry. But we are getting sick of ourselves. Not only do we 
insist that there shall be no more of it among ourselves, but we pro- 
test against any nation telling us we must have more of it. 

“Moreover, we are rising and saying that our children shall be 
trained for the largest usefulness, the broadest vision, the soundest 
character. We demand that they shall not only be greater than their 
times, but richer. We will have none of the ‘Modern’ school, because 
we are tired of making everybody alike; for this ‘Modern’ school, 
despite its claim to ‘interest’ in the child, is going to do that very 
thing. It will destroy, not invite, initiative because it cultivates no 
imagination. It will foster scanty intellectual returns because it does 
not provide for hard work. It teaches the immediate, the essential, 
the obvious ; it eliminates originality. 

“The ‘Modern’ school will fail because it provides only for the 
exigencies of the day and fails to appreciate the drift of the morrow. 
The Great War changed ideals the world over. All of us are now 
engaged in conflict for preservation of our spiritual well-being. Call 
it a return to provincialism, medievalism, if you will. We are engaged 
in that struggle, and we will win. 

“Humanity is calling for that knowledge which begins and ends 
in God. Because of this the ‘Modern’ school is pursuing a wrong 
economic ideal. It is training youth to become aggressive, economic 
tools, to conserve the powers of self against all comers. But who has 
proved that either persons or nations need aggression, that it is im- 
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possible to live amicably in economic tolerance? The chief function 
of government should be to direct the creative energies of its people ; 
at present it seems to make laws only to permit industrial greed. 

“The ‘Modern’ school would keep alive that political notion. It 
concedes such a function; it indorses its claim; it provides for its 
perpetuity. But it will fail because of social omissions. It does not 
provide for the well-rounded man. -It makes him an economic ant, 
but establishes no intellectual reaches for growth. ‘Economic units’ 
do not make good companions. They are not interesting. There is no 
scintillating personality. Their narrow mental horizon enables them 
to use only their own opinions. They are boors and bores. 

“The ‘Modern’ school will fail because its pedagogical premises 
are false. Its definition of education is superficial, wholly utilitarian, 
inherently fallacious. It makes a fetish out of such words as ‘genuine,’ 
‘useful,’ ‘practical,’ ‘efficient,’ ‘standards,’ ‘vital,’ ‘valid,’ and the like, 
without using them in complete senses. In its endeavor to conserve 
only one conception of education, namely, a process of training youth 
to meet its immediate and material needs, as called for by the business 
demands of the day, it ignores—nay, denies—the merits of the 
traditional and so-called ‘cultural’ elements in education. Its slogan 
is that it includes nothing for which an affirmative case cannot now 
be made out, thus putting the schools on the hypothetical defensive, 
without, at the same time, offering any basis of proof for its own 
assumptions. It ignores any evidence to show that the schools have 
proved their case, and misinterprets what evidence it offers. It cites 
certain statistics to show failures of college entrants in classical ex- 
aminations, but ignores the data of failures in scientific tests. 

“Its conception of what is an affirmative case is vague and delu- 
sive. It denies the fact that the schools have kept pace with chang- 
ing needs, that schoolmen are constantly on the job to make their 
plants more serviceable, more efficient, in every legitimate way. It 
strives to put into the school the efficiency of the shop, mill, store, 
and office, without recognizing the fact that the efficiency of the shop, 
mill, store, and office is one thing, and the efficiency of the school 
another. It thus relieves the industrial forces of the obligation of 
training those who come to them, of fitting the latter to their par- 
ticular needs. The shop, mill, store, and office should expect of the 
school training in mentality, industry, general knowledge, and prin- 
ciples, certain practical matters of rote, but, most of all, in sound 
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character, strict moral habits, and attractive qualities of personality. 
They should do the rest according to their own needs and interests.” 

It is from this point of view, then, that the teaching of modern 
languages per se is being attacked in some quarters. From this point 
of view I am doubtful whether they can ever be completely justified 
—if we accept this point of view. The conflict is one of principle, in 
which there is an issue, but, I am afraid, little common ground for 
discussion. The materialist will never accept the cultural point of 
view ; the believer in cultural education can never go over to the 
purely materialistic view. The latter’s only hope lies in united effort 
in co-operation with other believers in cultural education to defend 
our birthright of democratic, liberal education for our own sakes and 
our children’s. I have said this before, in a meeting of this Associa- 
tion seven years ago. I have no apologies for repeating it. I must 
keep on saying it because of the faith that is in me. 

Foreign-language study is worth while, and every American child 
who wishes to study a foreign language should have the opportunity 
to do so. The study of foreign languages is the natural, logical de- 
velopment of the language-sense and the literature-sense, a national 
outgrowth of the study of the mother-tongue itself. It can no more 
be restrained by national boundaries and artificial restrictions than 
the spirit of man can be balked by unknown seas and the dangers of 
the air. Isolation for America is past. Whether “little Americans” 
like it or not, our country is in international affairs to stay. Foreign 
languages are not only an indispensable tool for international dealings 
of all kinds, but a knowledge of foreign languages and literatures is 
the only real gateway to understanding of foreign cultures, foreign 
civilizations, and the psychology of our brothers who speak foreign 
tongues. Ours is the task as teachers of foreign languages of acting 
as interpreters and trainers of interpreters for the nations, not only 
to carry on the torch of learning, but to secure for our children and 
our brothers’ children that Utopia of which Whittier sang at Lex- 
ington fifty years ago: 


“The Golden Age of brotherhood 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities, 

And gracious interchange of good!” 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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When our national organization, the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, was founded, many of our colleagues viewed 
the occurrence with misgiving. By uniting for a common purpose and 
in the interests of a more effective solidarity, we were, they thought, 
in danger of arousing unpleasant antagonism and of creating a 
schism in the foreign-language fold. 

That these fears have proved groundless you all know. The Asso- 
ciation has not been a disturbing factor in foreign-language relations. 
On the contrary, it has served as an inspiration to the other modern- 
language groups, and the more recent associations of teachers of 
French, German, and Italian are, if I am not misinformed, taking it 
as a model. The four men upon whom the establishment of the 
Association and the execution of its activities have been most largely 
dependent, namely, Messrs. Wilkins, Coester, Espinosa, and Fitz- 
Gerald, may well feel that their project of more than ten years ago 
was timely, and that the influence exerted by it both in the field of 
Spanish and in neighboring fields has been highly beneficial. 

At the moment of its inception, then, the Association was looked 
upon with distrust in some quarters. Today virtually nobody who 
really knows anything about it doubts its usefulness and the propriety 
of its existence. 

The old misgivings that attended the establishment of our Asso- 
ciation are widely in evidence at present when mention is made of 
projects for the establishment of separate departments of Spanish, 
the next logical step in the organization of Spanish instruction and 
Spanish study. I am confident that these feelings of alarm will dis- 
appear as soon as the establishment of departments of Spanish be- 
comes the matter of course that it should be. 

In May, 1927, Professor Coester, as editor of HISPANIA, came 
out unequivocally in favor of separate modern-language departments : 


The most desirable status for modern-language instruction is for each 
language to have its own department, its own head, its own organization 
of teachers. 


With this proposition I am in the most hearty sympathy. I believe 
it worthy of official recognition by our own Association and by the 
other language associations. It is my impression that, if such action 
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were taken and brought to the attention of college and university 
administrators, many troublesome language situations throughout the 
country would be vastly improved. In so far as Spanish is concerned, 
I am convinced that the application of the principle is a matter of 
vital and immediate significance, that its general adoption constitutes 
a necessary corollary to the establishment of our Association, and 
that both extensive and intensive encouragement of its acceptance 
should be undertaken by our organization as a body or by the indi- 
vidual Spanish teachers throughout the country who believe that 
Spanish should be placed on an administrative equality with French 
and German. 

That some of our own members do not at present favor separate 
departments of Spanish I am fully aware. That they will finally 
come to see that separate departments of Spanish are a necessary 
and inevitable development, entailing no grave rupture with long- 
standing associations, I honestly believe. During my time, modern- 
language departments have resolved themselves into departments of 
Romance languages or of French and departments of German, while 
departments of Romance languages have in some localities become 
departments of French, or of French and Italian and departments of 
Spanish, or of Spanish and Italian, or of Spanish and Portuguese ; 
yet the separation cannot be said to have done any injury to the in- 
struction in modern foreign languages, to modern-language scholar- 
ship, or to modern-language enrolment. Nor, I think, will it be just, 
if departments of Spanish are established widely, to charge them 
with responsibility for numerical rivalry in the modern languages, 
as some of our co-workers in the languages are pretty certain to do. 
The competition has been going on for a long time, is going on now, 
at a time when departments of Spanish as such can hardly be said to 
exert any influence in the race, and will probably keep going on 
indefinitely. 

The strongest objections to the formation of separate departments 
of Spanish will not, I think, come from teachers of Spanish, how- 
ever some of them may feel about it right now. I doubt that they 
will come from many teachers of French or from many French 
chairmen of departments of Romance languages, either, unless, of 
course, the number of students taking French should in some in- 
stances be so small that the resultant department of French would 
suffer a serious loss of academic prestige. I myself know of at least 
a dozen French chairmen of departments of Romance languages 
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who either have not opposed or will not oppose the formation of a 
department of Spanish in their own institutions. The chief objections 
come, in the first place, from university administrators and, in the 
second place, from faculty members who have nothing to do with 
the Romance languages. 

The doubts and objections that arise in the minds of the adminis- 
trators and faculty members when the establishment of a separate 
department of Spanish is proposed are many and varied. They range 
from the purely scholastic aspect to administrative, numerical, and 
personal aspects. Were the formation of a department of French, 
German, or Latin in question, probably few of the queries would be 
asked. In connection with a department of Spanish, we must expect 
them and be ready for them. We cannot yet, except perhaps in the 
Southwest, hope for equal treatment with the other languages. 

Naturally, the first question asked by the average administrator 
and faculty member is that familiar query: “Has Spanish the possi- 
bilities for advanced literary and philological study that entitle it to 
consideration as a separately organized university or college subject ?” 
You have probably heard the question before. I have heard it in one 
form or another for the past twenty years. I don’t know that any- 
thing can be done about it beyond answering it patiently to the best 
of our ability whenever it pops up. 

University teachers, as we all know, stick to their prejudices and 
preconceptions more tenaciously than men of the world; but they 
are not hopelessly “hard-boiled,” intellectually. An English teacher 
of my acquaintance has admitted to me that ‘if Spain has produced 
any more men like San Isidoro of Seville, the world has been signally 
unjust to Spanish learning ; another English teacher has lately begun 
to interest his class in the relations between Spanish fiction and 
English prose fiction; and a certain high administrative official of a 
Middle Western university, who has attacked Spanish both in private 
and in public, though still abominating Spanish, acknowledged a few 
years ago that Spain does have a worthy literature. His reluctant 
conversion on that one point is encouraging and more than com- 
pensates for the apparently unalterable dogmatism of another high 
administrative official of another Middle Western university, a mod- 
ern-language man, by the way, who, as I have heard it reported by a 
credible source, longs for another war with Spain to nullify the 
beneficial effects of the War of ’98 on the interest in the Spanish 
language. 
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With facts, with a good Spanish library to which to point— 
when we can get it—with good thick histories of Spanish literature, 
like Cejador’s, von Schack’s, or Ticknor’s, for ocular or tactile dem- 
onstration, with constant reference to noted men and women in other 
countries who have been frank in their admiration of Spain or have 
owed much of their inspiration to the Spanish world, with mention 
of our past and present American scholars who have devoted them- 
selves to investigations in Hispanic literature, arts, and history, and 
with the circulation of bulletins of information prepared by our 
society, we may hope in the course of time to make serious breaches 
in the Chinese wall of ignorance and depreciation that unhappily has 
presented a nearly impervious front against Spanish literature and 
scholarship in this country. 

But our task will take longer if we allow ourselves to be backed 
into an apologetic position by the aggressive enthusiasts of other lan- 
guages, who are often not above repeating the two popular and in- 
famous jibes, “What has Spain ever done for Europe?” and “Africa 
begins at the Pyrenees.” I suspect that what worries them, despite 
their protestations of loyalty to the modern-language cause, is the 
growth in the study of Spanish. Even such a staunch advocate of 
co-operation among the various languages as Professor Onis, who 
confesses that the statistics about the hundreds of thousands of 
students taking elementary Spanish in the United States are a matter 
of complete indifference to him, cannot help noticing the unfair tac- 
tics used against Spanish: 


On all sides one sees signs of suspicion, a lack of understanding, 
and injustice in the attitude of the admirers and students of one foreign 
language toward the others... . . Spanish, which is not only the lan- 
guage I teach, and the means by which I earn my living, but the language 
of my race and of the cultural ideals with which I feel myself completely 
one, is the daily object of the most unjust and stupid attacks, and of 
very insolent schemes, aiming to bring it into disrepute. I should not 
even refer to these petty professional jealousies, from which I always 
keep aloof, were it not for the fact that I firmly believe that this attitude, 
which in no wise harms Spanish, is nevertheless very harmful to the 
development of foreign-language work which, as we all know, can main- 
tain a high standard and quality only by comparative study.* 


1“The Co-ordination of the Study of French with That of the Other 
Romance Languages,” Romanic Review, Vol. XVIII, October-December, 
1927, p. 300. 
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My personal view as to the superiority of one literature to 
another—which, I may add, makes me smile, sometimes wearily, at 
the attempts to prove that French, German, and English literature 
are superior to Spanish literature or vice versa—will undoubtedly 
seem tame and undiscriminating to some of you. But I give it as 
the humble opinion of a sincere student of a number of literatures, 
both classical and modern. 

To put it briefly, I refuse to admit that any one of the literatures 
that we study in our schools is better than any other, or that any one 
of the languages offers more opportunity for philological research 
than any other. A literature is the expression of the multiple genius 
of a people and we must take it as it is, just as we take the grammar 
of any language. We can point out resemblances and differences, 
but I don’t know that we are justified in grading literatures on a 
scale of superiority and inferiority. If there is anything in this belief 
which many, I am sure, share with me, it might be worth while to 
bring it to the attention of school administrators and faculty mem- 
bers. They hear so much about the superiority of other literatures 
te Spanish literature and so little about the importance of Spanish 
literature that they cannot avoid the conclusion that Spanish litera- 
ture is scarcely deserving of a place in our higher education. Many 
of them, especially among the administrators, are anxious to be fair 
to every subject in the curriculum—as every administrator should be 
—and might welcome the statement of a principle that would facili- 
tate their action and ease their conscience when students indicate a 
desire to take Spanish and faculty members strenuously object to 
letting them take it on the ground that Spanish literature is inferior 
to other literatures. 

Whether satisfied or not in regard to the value of Spanish litera- 
ture, the college administrator or faculty member is decidedly puzzled 
upon hearing that a group of Spanish teachers instructing in a de- 
partment of Romance languages prefers a department of its own. It 
is a curious and rather anomalous fact that the average administrator 
or faculty member readily forgets, when any kind of equality of 
treatment is suggested for Spanish or for teachers of Spanish, the 
principal motives that determine human conduct. Nations may fight 
for independence and autonomy, individuals may be ambitious simply 
because it is their nature to be so, people may organize for greater 
solidarity and efficiency, but teachers of Spanish are presumed not 
to have the instinct for independence and autonomy, not to be ac- 
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tuated by ambition, not to understand what is meant by solidarity 
and efficiency. Latin teachers, German teachers, French teachers 
are logical in demanding separate departments, but not the teachers 
of Spanish. 

Now, why do some of us Spanish teachers crave a separate de- 
partment of Spanish, and why should all teachers of Spanish even- 
tually want it? 

I might answer my own question simply by asking you another: 
“Why have the members of the fifty-one departments at my univer- 
sity, exclusive of the department of Spanish, wanted separate de- 
partments?” Under ordinary circumstances, an answer like that 
should prove conclusive. I have observed, however, that, with refer- 
ence to improvements affecting Spanish, the obvious is not enough. 
You will, therefore, pardon me if I bore you for a few moments by 
trying to make the obvious more obvious. 

In this day and age of specialization and special interests—I am 
not alluding to predatory interests alone—persons having identical 
or similar interests are expected to watch over the branch or field 
to which they devote themselves. They are not merely allowed, ad- 
vised, or urged to do so. They are expected to do so, and that, too, 
as the most natural thing in the world. If they do not do so, nobody 
else will. However narrow and selfish the doctrine may seem, it is 
here, apparently to stay, and any group that fails to pay heed of it 
disregards it at its own peril. 

As a rule, teachers of languages are thoroughly done up in the 
language of their specialization—and rightly so. At best, they have 
only a subsidiary or accessory interest in the other languages. Enthu- 
siastic about their special language, they may at the same time have 
benevolent feelings toward the other languages; but their feelings 
can hardly go beyond well-wishing and a desire to be moderately 
fair. At the worst, they are intolerant and unjust and answer in every 
detail to the description given by Professor Onis: 


The nationalism of foreign admirers of a country is much more ex- 
aggerated, intolerant, and obtuse than that of the natives, because it is 
more superficial and unnatural. We may well look askance at the ad- 
mirers of Spain, France, Italy, or Germany who, in the name of the 
country of their choice, try to ignore, and in fact do ignore, the existence 
of other nations and civilizations, without a knowledge of which nothing 
characteristic of the land of their affections can be interpreted or un- 
derstood. 
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There may be exceptions, to be sure. Some of us who have 
taught or now teach two or three different languages may be con- 
vinced that we are equally interested in the two or three languages 
and equally fair to each. I don’t know. But even were that the case, 
there might be reasonable doubt as to our qualifications for repre- 
senting the best interests of each and all of these languages. A dis- 
tinguished chairman of a department of French has, in my opinion, 
admirably summed up the situation: 


My chief reason for advocating separate departments is that, although 
I have known some of the finest scholars in this country, I haven’t come 
across a single one who was really qualified to be the head of both 
branches of study. A man who is “equally qualified” for both is really 
qualified for neither. The usual thing is for the administrative head to be 
more interested in one field, and something of a dabbler in the other. His 
subordinates feel this, and his moral authority suffers. 


Now, then, what is the situation of Spanish in a department of 
Romance languages and under a chairman who is not primarily a 
teacher of Spanish, or at least, does not consider Spanish his special 
interest and the language of his deepest affections? 

In such a joint department, the promotion of the interests of 
Spanish is not regarded as a very vital obligation. Does it matter, 
you may ask? I think that it does to anybody who sincerely cares for 
Spanish or understands what is meant by the expression used by 
Professor Luquiens, I believe, “the national need of Spanish.” At 
any rate, the promotion of the interests of Spanish matters as much 
to teachers of Spanish as the promotion of the interests of any sub- 
ject matters to the teachers of that subject, and it matters a very 
great deal to our students and faculties that somebody especially in- 
terested in Spanish should actively carry on the work of familiarizing 
our educated people with the fundamental traits and the develop- 
ment of nations with which we are daily coming into closer contact. 
Lest you may think that I am referring only to Hispanic America, I 
hasten to say that Spain, the greatest of all mother countries, is at 
last attracting more and more the attention of our artists, architects, 
men of letters, and capitalists, that many historical and historic in- 
justices toward Spain are being corrected, and that those of us who 
have stood up for Spanish and the Hispanic world have had some 
small part in the interest shown and in the rectifications that are being 
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made. That is something worth while and by itself justifies the work 
of persons who regard Spanish as their special interest. 

A comparison of the situation of Spanish in a joint department 
and as a separate department will show clearly the disabilities under 
which Spanish ordinarily labors in the one and the much more 
equitable conditions that obtain in the other. Please notice that, in 
mentioning French and French chairmen prominently in this sum- 
mary, | am not doing so for the purpose of criticizing them or of 
arousing an unfriendly feeling against them. I cannot help referring 
specifically to French, since French happens to be the dominant ele- 
ment in our departments of Romance languages. Were Italian in the 
same position, I should have to say “Italian” in each place where I 
now speak of French. This statement is not made by me out of 
prudence, but from a sense of justice. Though I know and know 
of French chairmen to whom the mere mention of Spanish is irri- 
tating, I also know many French chairmen who respect Spanish and 
treat it as liberally as their major interest in French and their official 
responsibilities toward French allow them to do. 

In a combined department, except, perhaps, in the Southwest, 
Spanish is usually a “tail-ender.” Now, being a “tail-ender” is not a 
very pleasant sensation, and I suppose that the modern doctrine 
of self-determination had its inception in the irrepressible desire 
of “tail-enders” to end their “tail-enderdom” and in the wisdom of 
humanitarian statesmen who realized that civilization, in order to be 
safe, must permit a measure of independence and self-expression to 
the meek and humble as well as to the mighty. There is no natural 
reason why Spanish or any other language should administratively 
be a “tail-ender.” The way out is as simple as can be. Recognize 
Spanish as a separate department, and it is no longer administratively 
a “tail-ender.” Very many of our university departments outside of 
the Romance languages have found that general procedure to be the 
logical method of securing a dignified administrative status. 

In a joint department, then, Spanish is usually a “tail-ender.” 
The headquarters of the department are as likely to be called the 
French offices as the offices of the department of Romance lan- 
guages. They are never spoken of as the Spanish offices. In any 
debate on educational policies, the ideas of the French division are 
sought, but rarely those of the Spanish division. Spanish is thought 
to be nothing more than a “filler” for elementary students. If a de- 
partmental vote is taken on any matter at all, the French vote almost 
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always prevails and is regarded by the administration as representing 
the attitude of the whole department, though it may not at all repre- 
sent the attitude of the Spanish teachers. When candidates are con- 
sidered for scholarships and fellowships, those recommended by the 
French group are much more likely to be successful than those rec- 
ommended by the Spanish group, or, if the candidates have taken 
both French and Spanish, their French work is treated as more sig- 
nificant than their Spanish work. In faculty meetings, French 
teachers as a rule secure a more benevolent hearing than Spanish 
teachers, not so much because French teachers are more eloquent or 
more convincing than Spanish teachers as because Spanish is admin- 
istratively a “tail-ender” and is presumed not to be beset by weighty 
problems nor to represent an important constituency. When library 
funds are assigned to the department and the apportionment left to 
the chairman, the Spanish division naturally receives the smallest 
share, no matter how great and pressing its needs may be nor how 
well provided with material the other Romance divisions may be. 
Finally, when critical moments in the Spanish registration or in the 
advanced work in Spanish occur, you may feel pretty sure that few 
French chairmen of departments of Romance languages are losing 
as much sleep over them as if they had happened in French. That 
is natural, but is no consolation to the teachers especially interested 
in Spanish or liable to be materially affected by such things. 

With a separate department of Spanish, conditions are quite dif- 
ferent. The student goes to the Spanish office and not to the French 
office for everything that relates to Spanish. Spanish courses appear 
as such in catalogues and schedules, and not as “tail-enders” to a 
French program. The faculty, when referring to Spanish, has to say 
“Spanish.” Boards of trustees realize that Spanish exists, and when 
they deal with salaries, promotions, and appointments, they are ob- 
liged, in connection with Spanish, to think of and to speak of a pro- 
motion in Spanish, an appointment in Spanish, an increase of salary 
in the Spanish department. If a Spanish department grows or does 
something notable, it gets the credit for it among trustees, adminis- 
trative officers, and faculty members, and does not have its achieve- 
ments attributed to French or to that vague thing called “Romance 
languages.” Finally, in any voting, the Spanish vote has the dignity 
and weight of the French vote, the chemistry vote, the animal hus- 
bandry vote, or any other vote. Only in a separate department does 
Spanish enjoy the full rights of academic citizenship. 
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As for the objections of an administrative or quasi-administrative 
nature urged against the separate departments, I, personally, consider 
most of them weak and shaky. 

The argument, for example, that a joint department is more eco- 
nomical because of the possibility of using the same teacher for part 
time in French, Spanish, and, perhaps, Italian is not as telling as it 
sounds. Practically all departments manage to take care of their 
teaching problems without calling upon other departments for as- 
sistance, the separate departments of Spanish now in existence do 
not seem to be unduly bothered by the problem, and, besides, if co- 
operation in teaching is absolutely imperative, it can be arranged just 
as well between two allied departments as within a joint depart- 
ment. Similarly, the objection that a separation of departments is a 
disadvantage in graduate work is not insuperable. If the separate 
departments in the social sciences or in the physical sciences can sat- 
isfactorily handle graduate students coming within the jurisdiction 
of each department, why cannot separate departments in the Romance 
languages do likewise? Do many of us feel that, because some of 
our graduate Romance students minor or take courses in history, 
Latin, or English, our departments of Romance languages should be 
consolidated with those departments? A very easy solution of such 
difficulties, suggested by one of our most prominent Hispanists, who 
is in favor of the separation of the undergraduate work into several 
distinct Romance departments, can be found in the formation of a 
Romance graduate council, though I don’t know that this council 
would be much different from the usual graduate committees in 
which the different departments interested in the particular student 
are represented. So, too, the fear that the administrative separation 
of the Romance languages will prove fatal to the spirit of co-operation 
need hardly worry us. Theoretically, the spirit of co-operation should 
not be hurt by separation, for separation does not hurt co-operation 
among other departments. Practically, if we can take actual cases 
as a valid test, the spirit of co-operation is not damaged. I have 
consulted the chairmen of nearly all the established university de- 
partments of Spanish in the country and of some departments of 
French in the same universities, and I have been informed, almost 
without exception, that the co-operation between the two departments 
of French and Spanish is excellent. My own experience corroborates 
this testimony. 

How many of you agree with me thus far, I do not know. Some 
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of you, however, still feel, I am sure, that the natural or rather 
traditional co-ordination between French and Spanish is too close 
and too strong to permit of any loosening of the bonds that unite us 
in a joint department. 

The desirability of co-ordination between French and Spanish I 
should be the last to impugn. It is highly desirable, and in some in- 
stances indispensable, that Spanish studies should be co-ordinated 
with French studies, just as, conversely, it is highly desirable, and 
in some instances indispensable, that French studies should be co- 
ordinated with Spanish studies though I doubt that all French 
teachers would assent to this proposition. But that is far from saying 
that French studies constitute the only possible co-ordination for 
Spanish or the co-ordination that is most frequently advisable. 
Frankly, I confess that I do not understand why so many persons 
appear to feel that Spanish must of necessity be co-ordinated with 
French and with no other subjects. 

On the philological side, is French any more important as a 
co-ordinate subject for Spanish students than Latin, or, for that 
matter, than any other Romance language? I do not think so. Yet 
neither we nor the teachers of French are very audibly clamoring 
to be amalgamated with the department of Latin. 

On the literary side, is French any more important as a co- 
ordinate subject than Latin, Italian, English, or German? That 
depends on what we are thinking of. If we have in mind paramount 
influences in certain chronological periods, I should say that French 
is more significant at times, and at times less significant than other 
languages. Let me quote again from Professor Onis, who will not, 
I imagine, be considered a prejudiced witness by French teachers: 


The students of Spanish plainly require a thorough-going knowledge 
of French not only to estimate the debt of Spanish literature to French 
in the two epochs, the Middle Ages and the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, in which its influence was most strongly felt, but—and this is 
even more important—to appreciate the originality of Spanish literature 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when Spain not only owed 
nothing to France but diverged fundamentally from her. They likewise 
need a thorough knowledge of Italian literature of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries, which exerted so great an influence on 
classic Spanish literature. They must also be familiar with Portuguese 
literature, which in the Middle Ages and in the sixteenth century was in- 
divisible from Spanish. 
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I see, then, no great force in the contention that French is the 
only logical, useful, or satisfactory subject for co-ordination with 
Spanish. Furthermore, if I believed that it were, I should still main- 
tain that the co-ordination is exactly as practicable in separate de- 
partments as in a joint department. The thoroughly successful 
functioning of separate departments of Spanish of varying sizes in 
different sections of the country, as, for example, at the universities 
of California, Southern California, Maine, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Missouri, Washington University, the University of the South, Catho- 
lic University of America, and at Oberlin, the Oklahoma College for 
Women, Wellesley College, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, and the 
College of the City of Detroit, ought to be rather conclusive proof 
that neither this problem of co-ordination nor other similar problems 
need be regarded as obstacles to the establishment of autonomous 
departments of Spanish. 

I trust that I have made my position clear. I believe in equal 
administrative treatment as a matter of principle. I believe especially 
in equal administrative treatment in universities, where many of the 
ills of the academic body are due to administrative inequalities. I 
believe that Spanish, for the academic reasons that I have touched 
upon, for historical reasons of extreme interest to us as one of the 
nations of the New World, and for the additional reasons that it is 
second in importance among the languages used in this hemisphere, 
that it is second among the modern foreign languages studied in our 
schools, and that it is the language of eighteen expanding nations 
whose development and friendship are vital to us—as many of our 
ablest statesmen of different parties, including the president-elect, 
have repeatedly declared—is entitled to an autonomous administra- 
tive position in our universities and in any of our schools having the 
departmental system. Wherever Spanish has a considerable enrol- 
ment, it should, in my opinion, be granted the status of a separate 
department. Its present status in most of our universities and col- 
leges is not in the slightest beneficial to Spanish nor to the other 
languages, is in no way necessary to the maintenance of the spirit 
of co-operation among the Romance languages, and is not in har- 
mony with the best administrative, scholarly, or psychological 
principles. 


J. WarsHAW 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 




















UNSCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF “SCIENTIFIC” 
ANALYSIS 


Man “is under penalty condemned to compute eternity with false 
weights, and to estimate infinity with a yardstick, and he very often 
does it. .... There lies the choice which every man must make, 
either rationally to accept his own limitations, or stupendously to play 
the fool and swear that he is at will omnipotent.” 

Thus one reads in the Dizain des Reines and one cannot but feel 
that the phrase “estimating infinity with a yardstick” might well be 
applied to some of those experts interested in the scientific determina- 
tion of specific objectives in education. This movement toward a 
minute cataloguing of the values of subject-matter is, of course, a 
reaction against ill-defined general objectives, such as a nebulous 
harmonious development, a vague culture, an unspecified social effi- 
ciency. 

It will be remembered that Spencer, in an effort to arrive at defi- 
nite criteria for the selection of educational subject-matter, catalogues 
the important activities of life under five headings, and thereupon 
draws the not unastounding conclusion that science is the sine qua 
non of all five. 

Among the modern reformers who may perhaps claim an attenu- 
ated lineal descent from Spencer in respect to the soi-disant applica- 
tion of scientific intelligence to the problems of education, three of 
the most vociferous are Dr. Bobbitt, Dr. Charters, and Dr. Snedden. 
For example, Bobbitt in his famous Los Angeles survey analyzes life 
not into five but into 550 activities. Charters advocates that the oc- 
cupations of the world be listed and analyzed with respect to the skills 
and ideals necessary for their efficient performance. Snedden divides 
the subjects of the curriculum on the basis of the supposed uses 
which will be made of them in later life into “Alpha” studies or 
“work” and “Beta” studies or “high-grade play.” 

Spencer pays a vague homage to philosophy in enunciating com- 
plete living as the general aim of education, but his successors in 
scientific education seem to have repudiated it among the “worth- 
while” concerns of modern life. They proceed on the assumption 
that what life shall be may be judged by what it is, or quoting from 
Dr. Bobbitt: 
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Human life, however varied, consists in the performance of specific ac- 
tivities. Education that prepares one for life is one that prepares definitely 
and adequately for these specific activities. .... They will be numerous, 
definite, and particularized. The curriculum will then be that series of 
experiences which children and youth must have by way of attaining 
those objectives.* 


Upon examination the objectives of Mr. Bobbitt are seen to fall 
into two distinct categories, the first, of very specific, more or less 
mechanical, skills whose value no one would question, and the second, 
of undefined abilities so vague as to permit great diversity of interpre- 
tation. Of the former are such items as the ability to shave one’s self, 
to pack a trunk, or to dispose of garbage. As criticized by Dr. Bode, 


if every specific activity means a corresponding specific ability, then the 
list, long as it is, is but a haphazard, random sampling. Why not an ability 
to thread a needle, to sew on buttons, to climb a fence, and to be amiable 


to one’s mother-in-law? Why not, in short, reduce life as far as possible 
to the level of mechanical habit ?? 


Concerning the second category of abilities, it is hard to conceive 
of 2,700 “thoughtful men and women” agreeing even to the meaning, 
much less the values, of such ideals as “the ability to make wise in- 
vestments,” or the ability “to have proportioned intellectual appre- 
hension such as one’s natural capacities will permit of the fundamental 
realities which go to make up the world of man’s life.”* The expla- 
nation is not hard to find. Ignoring the “differences of opinion that 
lie behind the sheltering verbiage,’ Bobbitt, rather than determining 
objectives, furnishes a sanction for every teacher to smuggle in his 
personal prejudices, “setting up whatever objectives he may see fit.’’* 
Furthermore, while the acquiring of abilities of the first type might 
be reduced to mechanization, there is no clue for the attaining of 
such general abilities as “normal appreciations,” unless, perhaps, re- 
course be had to the outworn doctrine of faculty training. 

Even as in the Platonic scheme, what purports to be a radical 
improvement in education becomes a means for perpetuating the ex- 
istent order. Education, instead of becoming a means for preparing 


1 Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum, pp. 41-42. 

2 Boyd H. Bode, School and Society, May, 1924, p. 536. 
3 Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum, p. 18. 

* Bode, School and Society, May, 1924, p. 535. 
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the learner for progress, becomes an instrument for fitting him into 
a pre-existing pattern. And “Christ, what are patterns for?” is the 
cry which too few of our contemporary educational reformers seem 
to share with the heroine of Amy Lowell. 

Our estimate of Charters must note that his procedure differs 
from that of Bobbitt in one not wholly negligible respect. Unlike the 
latter, who smuggles in ideals under such vague terminology as has 
already been cited, Charters affirms the existence of ideals and their 
importance in the formulation of an educational program. Obviously, 
however, this does not save him from the same criticism that might 
be directed against such undefined abilities as Bobbitt’s “tendency to 
do one’s best whatever the circumstances,” since it applies almost 
equally to such ideals as “forcefulness,” “cheerfulness,” and the 
“spirit of follow-up.” Nor is his method for selecting, by a vote of 
the faculty, ideals which should be stressed in education very re- 
assuring in view of what a majority vote means in Congress. 

Snedden seeks to read off life and education in terms of a high- 
sounding set of distinctions between “strenuous work” and “high- 
grade play,” between “producer” and “consumer,” between “Alpha” 
and “Beta.” Thus for him the subject-matter to be taught has certain 
inherent values wholly apart from its relation to the learner. In his 
terminology, “Alpha” or “work” subjects are those which are alien 
to our natural or instinctive life, but which are “made necessary by 
the conditions of civilized life,” such as in the case of spelling, 
English composition, or foreign language. The “Beta” or “play” 
subjects follow “innate or easily stimulated desires,” and comprise 
such activities as music or reading for appreciation. That what is 
work to one may be play to another, and a mixture of both to a third, 
completely escapes our enthusiastic objectivist. Hence, though the 
methodology is different the end-result is the same as with Bobbitt 
and Charters—a mechanized learner in a static society, or as Shaw 
has it, “the unsound citizens of an unsound state, without sense 
enough to be ashamed or unhappy about it.” 

The attitude of these educators toward foreign languages is what 
might be expected from their general tendencies. Bobbitt asserts that 
languages may be considered desirable in proportion as they represent 
great literatures, and should be taught to a limited number as a high- 
grade leisure occupation of the “interest-driven” or “play” type. 
Since according to him not more than one student in a thousand will 
ever make practical use of a foreign language in his future occupa- 
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tion, the study of foreign languages for commercial purposes should 
not be permitted to the native-born, but only to the immigrants. 
“This is the class of individuals from which should be drawn those 
who are to fill vocational positions demanding a fluent use of two 
languages. It is a practicable and an economical method.”* Let us 
reflect a moment on what this means: a class of native-born Ameri- 
cans who desired to learn Spanish with a view to its possible use in 
Latin America would be refused the opportunity of studying that 
language on the ground that they were not immigrants. This would 
seem to be an application of the principle that subject-matter should 
be determined, not on the basis of the students’ interests and capa- 
cities, but only on the basis of the accident of birth-place. 

While Bobbitt would not permit the study of foreign languages 
for practical purposes, he would admit them to the curriculum for 
their cultural value. Thus he emphasizes the distinctions he has set 
up between cultural and vocational training with the corollary of 
supposed differences in methods of teaching. As a basis for deter- 
mining the relative greatness of foreign literatures, and thus their 
cultural values, he proposes as criterion the number of translations 
made into English for Everyman’s Library. “Since it is a commercial 
enterprise producing books at a low price which will appeal to the 
reading tastes of the population in general, its selection ought to re- 
veal the literatures which have the largest number of books of gen- 
eral appeal.’”*® It is interesting to note that by this criterion, Spanish 
ranks ninth in importance after Italian, Scandinavian, and Oriental 
tongues. 

Charters avoids even mentioning the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, although one can easily imagine him cataloguing the abilities 
of reading, understanding, speaking, and so forth, and their corre- 
sponding ideals. Probably he would, like Bobbitt, rather grudgingly 
admit them to the curriculum as a leisure occupation. 

Snedden resembles Bobbitt in believing that only a small portion 
of the population will make any use of foreign language. Instead of 
recruiting this fraction from the immigrants, he selects them in the 
schools at the age of twelve, and then gives them language as an 
“Alpha” or hard work subject. The basis of his selection is interest- 
ing; he admits simply those students who at this early age have 


5 Bobbitt, The Curriculum, p. 264. 
6 Jbid., p. 271. 
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shown superior ability in the vernacular. He assures us that this se- 
lection will prove right perhaps 50 or 70 per cent of the time. Al- 
though Snedden classes languages (with the exception of advanced 
Latin) as “Alpha” subjects, he nevertheless postulates for them a 
slight value as a means for self-gratification, a virtue which would 
seem according to his earlier formulation to be exclusively a “Beta” 
attribute. The small and early selected group mentioned above is to 
comprise those “pupils who by virtue of their probable future oppor- 
tunities for usefulness and self-gratification ought to have early op- 
portunity to study a foreign language—German, French, Portugese, 
Russian, or Japanese.” (Since Spanish is not mentioned perhaps this 
may be taken to indicate that it is neither useful nor pleasurable.) 
Students not in this group are eternally excluded from foreign- 
language study, since “Alpha” subjects must have “hard and inflex- 
ible conditions of admission.” 

In view of the attitude expressed by these educators toward 
foreign-language study, the statement of Handschin that “there has 
come about a hearty co-operation between the departments of educa- 
tion and the departments of modern languages’’* seems, to say the 
least, open to question. Nevertheless, in the work of Handschin it 
it interesting to discover many parallels to Charters’ procedure, and 
at times passages reminiscent of Bobbitt. 

Handschin first catalogues the values of modern-language study 
under ten headings, ranging from specific skills as the recognizing of 
foreign abbreviations, to general abilities, such as “the power to in- 
terpret the facts of history,” the “ability to do purposive thinking,” 
the “habit of hard sustained application.” From this he goes on to 
say that “if a value is real, it can be measured ; if it cannot we should 
question its existence.” 

To speak of measurement in this way is certainly to speak in the 
authentic idiom of the modern educational reformer. Other and per- 
haps more specific elements of kinship between Handschin and the 
Bobbitt-Charters-Snedden group may well be briefly stated at this 
point. 

1. He, no less than they, is enamored of the questionnaire. Where 
Charters appeals to the vote of the faculty, and Bobbitt relies on the 
consensus of opinion of 2,700 “right-minded men and women,” 


7 David Snedden, Sociological Determination of the Objectives of Education. 
§ Charles H. Handschin, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, p. 2. 
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Handschin would secure by circularizing teachers and former lan- 
guage students such bits of information as “the actual use of the 
speaking, understanding values in later life,” “the effect of a teacher’s 
knowledge of foreign language on his other work,” and the “im- 
provement in one’s power to think temporarily, permanently, or 
both.” At this point, even if we pass over the consideration that those 
circularized would have no means of replying except through the 
admittedly unscientific arcana of introspection, we can hardly avoid 
the obvious reflection that Handschin’s use of the questionnaire seems 
based, like Bobbitt’s, upon the principle cynically enunciated by 
Carlyle: namely, that “out of the multiplication of ignorance comes 
wisdom.” 

2. Handschin follows his exemplar in arbitrarily assigning par- 
ticular values to particular pieces of subject-matter. Enjoyment, for 
instance, is to “consist in singing, reciting, studying pictorial mat- 
ter, dramatics, music art.” Not only is a particular bit of subject- 
matter to be taught with reference to particular values, but the exact 
degree of progress toward the attainment of these values must be 
scientifically tested at every stage of the teaching process. One can- 
not avoid a certain skepticism as to the precision with which it is 
possible to determine by any scientific test the exact amount of 
“honor,” “justice,” “courage,” or “scholarship” which has been de- 
veloped in a given class at any given time. 

3. Perhaps the most striking resemblance between Handschin and 
the other “scientific educators” lies in their common haziness and in- 
consistency with reference to the psychological background. After 
having criticized Herbartian mental states, and repudiated faculty 
psychology, he has recourse to both. Thus he frequently refers to 
states of consciousness, or the subconscious, affirming for instance 
that, for the comprehension of words in the foreign tongue, an 


“equivalent in the vernacular may often be suggested for a moment, 


and then encouraged to sink below the threshold of consciousness.’”® 
Again he asserts in relation to translation that “there is a form of 
immediate translation in which no conscious states intervene between 
the reading of the foreign word and the speaking or writing of the 
native words. In other cases there intervene various states of con- 
sciousness.”’?° 


® Handschin, op. cit., p. 31. 
10 [bid., p. 38. 
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Not only does he employ such unmistakably Herbartian terminol- 
ogy as is here quoted, but there are many passages which can hardly 
be interpreted as other than an expression of the doctrine of formal 
discipline, that long-surviving corollary of the scholastic “soul sub- 
stance” theory which flourished during the middle ages. For ex- 
ample, he advocates “discipline of the memory, discipline in careful 
arrangement and clear statement, discipline of the will’** and so 
forth, as though these were faculties to be trained. As for attaining 
such values, he assures us that “one of the best exercises for the 
will is memorizing,” and that “there remains an abundance of tasks 
for training the will, for instance, getting out a long lesson in a 
prescribed way instead of choosing an easier, but less thorough 
manner.”’!? 

Here we have a particularly striking example of the danger that 
inevitably arises from an attempt to construct an educational pro- 
gram without reference to a Weltanschauung, a guiding philosophy. 
It is to indicate such dangers and not to argue against the undeniably 
important place of specific objectives in education that the foregoing 
brief survey is designed. We have seen that Bobbitt, Charters, Sned- 
den, and Handschin attempt to make exhaustive job analysis of edu- 
cation or even of life itself with results not wholly satisfactory. 
Professing to be above all else progressive, they set up a conception 
of the educative process which, in so far as it is effective at all, fits 
the learner into pre-established patterns, and achieves the perpetua- 
tion of the status quo. Their objectives range from the minuteness 
of an ability to take care of dish cloths, to the vagueness of “the 
power to interpret and use the facts of life” and the ability “to see 
all things. sub specie unitatis.” 

The remedy for this vagueness, this ambiguity, this failure to 
provide a means for “progress and reform” will be found (if any- 
where) in an inclusive and integrating ideal not derivable from the 
manual labor of job analysis. 

All handling of life or education has a theoretical background, 
whether this is admitted or ignored. When it is ignored, or when a 
pretense is made of dismissing it in the name of so-called scientific 
formulas, one finds such verbiage, inconsistencies, and fallacies as 
have here been indicated. It is only by serious reflection upon this 


11 Handschin, of. cit., p. 69. 
12 [bid., p. 77. 
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background, by evaluating the details in terms of unifying principles, 
that education can be made a means for life more abundant and pre- 
vented from being, in the phrase of John Dewey, “a guaranty for 
the maintenance of hedges of custom’”—an “art of taking advantage 
of the helplessness of the young.” 


Marion JEWELL Hay 


Ou1o STATE UNIVERSITY 














THE TEACHING OF SPANISH GRAMMAR 


The teaching of any subject, whether in elementary or advanced 
courses, develops in the teacher a certain technique in the presentation 
of the subject-matter. This technique, if too highly developed, will 
unfortunately lead to an involved and complicated process and hence 
to disastrous confusion. This tendency to overdo a good thing has 
given rise to extreme teaching “methods” and texts that presume the 
“only method.” The extremist in anything is to be avoided. He is 
certainly to be avoided in the teaching of elementary courses because 
of the constant inter-school transfer of both students and teachers, 
if for no other reason. 

A technique worthy the name will enable the teacher to teach 
efficiently and the student to learn quickly and thoroughly. It will 
make it possible for the student to suffer a change of teachers be- 
tween semesters without loss. It presupposes that the teacher knows 
the subject-matter thoroughly and holds it in his mind in organized 
form. This organized subject-matter will resemble but not be 
identical with the organized material of the text. It is the teacher’s 
effective adaptation of organized textual material to his teaching 
personality. 

We shall assume without discussion that it is not only essential 
but positively necessary to teach Spanish grammar to students be- 
ginning the learning of the language any time after the age of thirteen 
and who are not residing in a country whose language is Spanish. 
The mastery of the grammatical basis of the language gygantees cor- “ 
rect speech and understanding. Fluency comes with use, and correct 
pronunciation with a good ear for sound distinctions. A lack of the 
former and errors in the latter are more graciously excused than an 
obvious grammatical error. 

The amount of Spanish grammar presented in the average text of 
“Essentials” is not difficult to master. What difficulty there is lies in 
any absolute novelty that will be encountered. Such a novelty will be 
a point in grammar definitely different from English grammar or new 
to an English-speaking student. 


Different from English are: 


Position of adjectives Object pronouns 
Uses of the subjunctive Idioms 
Reflexive verbs Double negative, etc. 
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New to English are: 


ser and estar, haber and tener Personal object preposition 
Radical changing verbs usted 
Agreement of adjectives Written accent, etc. 


The teacher must know exactly the differences between English 
and Spanish grammar, for in the efficient demonstration of these dif- 
ferences lies the success of Spanish grammar well taught. 

It is this demonstration or presentation of Spanish grammar that 
will either frighten the student away or win him in his study. It is 
useless to preach the doctrine of a feeling for the correctness of a 
language to a student in an elementary course. The most violent 
errors are made without registering any “feeling” whatsoever. Quick 
thinking drilled systematically will register ; hence we learn and teach 
verbs in the systematic order of first, second, and third persons, singu- 
lar, and first, second, and third persons, plural. Any other arrange- 
ment would more than double the labor. It is consequently a fault to 
teach usted before tu in order. They should be taught together, along 
with the rest of the paradigm ; otherwise, the whole must be unlearned 
and relearned as to order. It is only necessary to explain in the first 
place that usted requires the third person of the verb and to state 
clearly the reason. If Latin has been studied prior to Spanish, it will 
be advantageous to state why the second person plural, present tense, 
regularly bears a written accent. The student mind is inquisitive, and 
reasons for grammatical phenomena not only will fasten them better 
in the mind, but will make them mure interesting. And the interest 
of the student is the teacher’s first concern. 

The many rules for the uses of the subjunctive are not listed in 
the grammars in order to furnish a memory test. The subjunctive 
must be taught and learned in principle as well as in rules, and neither 
will suffice alone. The rules give a systematic definiteness to a prin- 
ciple that would at best be vague if learned alone. Idioms, likewise, 
must be solved. They will invariably explain themselves if they are 
solved out. Tener sed is entirely logical ; more logical than its English 
equivalent. Few could be found as ridiculous as the English “take 
pains with your work.” A grand and elaborate scheme may be laid 
out for learning the position of object pronouns, but an all-inclusive 
and clearly stated rule is far simpler and more efficient. The same is 
true for radical changing verbs. It is positively unnecessary to learn 
all the places in which a given verb or set of verbs does not follow the 
regular paradigm. This is particularly true of verbs with ortho- 
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graphical changes, where a thorough understanding of the pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish is adequate to the situation. The fact that there are 
multitudinous exceptions to the regular uses of ser and estar’ must 
not prevent pinning down these elusive verbs to certain regular, defined 
uses. The rules for stress, including the written accent, are simple 
and important. Too many students reach advanced courses uncon- 
scious of their serious faults in stress because they do not know why 
they are making them. The student deserves to know all the reasons 
for grammatical phenomena that can be given him, and complications 
must be solved to their minimum. His respect for any subject will 
increase as he becomes conscious of its reasonableness. 

The vocabulary of Spanish is admittedly more difficult than the 
vocabulary of French or German. This fact has been adequately 
demonstrated by Miss Elise F. Dexter,? who has also shown that, in 
spite of this, we are accustomed to propose to the elementary student 
an assimilation of more Spanish words than either French or German 
in like courses. The conquering of this difficulty in Spanish vocabu- 
lary assimilation needs study. Frequent quizzes help. However, there 
is a tendency to’expect a greater assimilation than is reasonable. Span- 
ish words are acquired more by a building-up process than French or 
German words. This implies a foundation which should, before all 
else, be encouraging. This encouragement may be engendered, more 
than any other way, by the use of numerous cognate words in the in- 
troduction to Spanish. If the student is allowed this hope, which is 
not a deception, at the outset, his enthusiasm and encouragement will 
be born automatically. Enthusiasm breeds interest; the study of 
Spanish is no longer forbidding. The situation is lost if the teacher 
is not sympathetic with this problem. Once the early vocabulary 
problem has been won, both student and teacher are ready and anxious 
to proceed. 

The elementary student is by no means our only interest. The ad- 
vanced student, who has been pursuing literature courses for several 
years and who is about to go out to teach, presents a problem in the 
teaching of Spanish grammar to which little attention has been given. 
This situation is most unfortunate. We insist on one literature course 
after another, hoping that the facility in reading is accumulating a 
by-product of grammatical accuracy. The hope is vain. The gram- 


1 Ably set forth by S. G. Morley, “Modern Uses of ser and estar,” Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America, XL (1925), 450-89. 

2“An Analysis of a First-Year Spanish Vocabulary,” Modern Language 
Journal, XII (1928), 272-78. 
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matical knowledge of the advanced student is deplorable. His brief 
exposure to the grammar of the language is in the dim, distant, mental 
past. His innocence of his true condition is sublime. He is going to 
teach and he believes the grammar is still within him, tucked away in 
some secret alcove, ready to be produced when the occasion requires. 
This well-nigh complete delusion becomes apparent upon an attempt 
at the complete grammatical analysis of a sentence in some literary 
work. 

A realization of this lack of grammatical training and knowledge 
on the part of the advanced student led the author during the past 
year to organize and teach at the University of Wisconsin a course 
specifically designed to meet this need. The course did not assume or 
propose the memorizing of infinite grammatical rules. Each student 
was required to write an elementary Spanish grammar book of his 
own. He formulated his own rules, examples, and exercises. His 
attitude had to be that of the beginner. He soon learned what he was 
soon to teach. He discovered what was difficult to learn and what was 
difficult to teach and established their relationship. He began the 
development of a technique for the teaching of Spanish grammar. 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER 


State CoLLEGE oF WASHINGTON 
PuLLMAN, WASHINGTON 














TICKNOR AND CRANE 


Mr. F. Dewey Anner, in his article on the influences of George 
Ticknor says: “Mr. Spell could scarcely have been aware of the 
acquaintance existing between Mr. Ticknor and Professor T. F. 
Crane of Cornell University, indicated by a letter dated December 14, 
1868, which is to be found on page 362 of Ticknor’s letters, as edited 
by the Hispanic Society. This indicates the probability of some 
influence by Ticknor upon the introduction of Spanish at Cornell 
University.”* 

As a former student of Professor Crane I should like to amplify 
Mr. Spell’s list by including Cornell University among the institutions 
of this country where Spanish has long been taught, and also to call 
the attention of readers of Hispania to the indirect way in which 
Mr. Ticknor exerted his influence. 

Professor Crane was made an emeritus professor in 1909, and in 
that year at the request of the editors of The Cornell Era he wrote an 
article entitled “How I Became a Professor.” In it he tells that he 
was graduated from an eastern college (Princeton) in 1864, where 
he studied the standard academic subjects of the day: “.... there 
were no modern languages in the course. Instruction might, however, 
be had in German and French, the former taught by an accomplished 
music-master in the town, the latter by a professor who had married 
a Swiss lady. There were absolutely no social or friendly relations 
between professors and students, and in taking French of a member 
of the faculty outside of the course I exposed myself to the most 
awful accusation that could then be brought against a student—that 
of ‘bootlicking.’ I braved it, however, and did know a little French 
when I graduated, the only one in my class who did. We found the 
German textbooks too expensive and let that language drop.’ 

After graduation Mr. Crane came to Ithaca and began the study 
of law in a local law office. Besides his law work, he was diligently 
engaged in the study of foreign languages and their literatures. For 
five years he kept a record of his endeavors. “I find from my record 
that I made substantial progress with my German, and under the date 
of April (1867) occurs the fateful entry: ‘Commenced Spanish.’ 
‘And thereby hangs a tale.’ The year before there came to Ithaca as 


1 Hispania, XI, 384-85. 
2 The Cornell Era, Vol. XLI, No. 4 (1909), pp. 152-53. 
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the first regular pastor of the newly founded Unitarian Church, 
Edward Curtis Guild, a cousin of President Eliot, a nephew of 
George Ticknor, the famous Spanish scholar, and a graduate of 
Harvard. .... We became acquaintances, and before long, friends. 
.... He was interested in my solitary studies and proposed that we 
should take up Spanish together. He wrote to his uncle for advice, 
but Mr. Ticknor discouraged the idea, saying that it was difficult to 
procure books, and that he thought we could spend our time more 
profitably on something else. Nothing daunted, we made a beginning, 
and I soon became absorbed in the new study.’* 

When Cornell University opened its doors for the first time in 
the autumn of 1868 it was found that Professor Willard Fiske who 
was to give instruction in the North European languages would be 
detained in Europe for some weeks. President Andrew D. White 
had already considered Mr. Crane’s qualifications, and he was forth- 
with appointed Assistant Professor of German and Spanish. Since 
Professor Willard Fiske was the appointed librarian, it became Pro- 
fessor Crane’s duty to act as librarian as well. So it can be seen that 
instruction in Spanish at Cornell University is as old as the institution 
itself. 

Professor Crane never met Mr. Ticknor. His own printed words 
imply that. “I felt that here was an opportunity to show my personal 
gratitude to New England for three scholars who had influenced my 
own literary life, two of whom, Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Lowell, I 
knew, and the third, Mr. Ticknor, was in a curious roundabout way 
the cause of my becoming a Professor in my turn.”* Professor 
Crane himself told me that he had never met Mr. Ticknor, but that, 
in the fall of 1868, after he knew he was to spend the following year 
abroad, he wrote to Mr. Ticknor asking for advice and letters of 
introduction to prominent men of letters in Spain. It is as a result 
of this correspondence that Mr. Ticknor wrote to Sefior Gayangos 
on December 14, 1868. 


GeEorGE IrRvING DALE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


8 The Cornell Era, Vol. XLI, No. 4 (1909), p. 156. 

*Excerpt from an address, “Three New England Professors—George 
Ticknor, Henry W. Longfellow, and James Russell Lowell,” by Professor 
T. F. Crane at the thirty-fourth annual festival of the New England Society of 


Pennsylvania, December 22, 1914, published in the Proceedings of the Society 
for 1914, p. 71. 














CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


The fall meeting of the Chapter was held Saturday, November 17, at 
10:00 a.m. in Page Hall, Ohio State University. Arrangements were 
made for luncheon at the Faculty Club afterward for those desiring it. 

The business part of the meeting included the appointment of Profes- 
sor G. E. Wade, of Ohio Wesleyan University, and Mr. H. J. Russell, 
of Ohio State University, as the program committee for the coming year. 
After the business meeting the Chapter enjoyed two papers which were 
much appreciated by the members present. 


“The Picaresque Element in Pio Baroja,” by Professor G. E. Wade, 
Ohio Wesleyan. 
“The Gaucho in Sarmiento,” by Professor F. J. Batterson, Defiance 
College. 
P. D. Woops 
Secretary 


DENVER CHAPTER 


The Denver Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish meets once a month at the Olin Hotel, where we have afternoon 
tea, transact business, and then have interesting programs. Our business 
and minutes and some of our programs are given in Spanish, and after 
the meeting we have opportunity for Spanish conversation. 

At our last meeting Miss Eleanor Davidson, one of our grade teach- 
ers, told us about her trip through South America. She said that she did 
not need many more Spanish words than ;Grande! ; Magnifico! ; Her- 
moso! And she understood their English when they said “No checko, no 
chargo, no dinero en fisto.” Everywhere South Americans treated her 
with the greatest hospitality and friendliness. But their feeling toward 
the United States was not friendly last year. 

Miss Benicia Batione attended the Annual Meeting in Detroit as the 
delegate of the University of Denver. 

During the Colorado State Teachers Association our Chapter invited 
the Spanish teachers of the state to a banquet. About fifty people enjoyed 
delicious food, lovely Spanish songs sung by la sefiora Maria Luisa de 
Burns, and discourses by Mrs. Nichols, of Colorado University, and by 
el sefior Andres Guerrero, of Colorado State Teachers College. 


RosaLie EDMISTON 
Secretary 
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KANSAS CHAPTER 


A Spanish luncheon was held at the Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, on 
Friday, November 9, at twelve o’clock. At two o'clock the Spanish 
Round Table was called to order in Convention Hall in the same hotel, 
with sixty-five present. The following program, with some excellent dis- 
cussions, was thoroughly enjoyed: 

1. General discussion of the new approved list of Spanish texts for high 
schools. 

2. “High-School Methods.” Miss Joyce Brown, Olathe, Kansas. 

3. “Travel in Mexico.” Miss Lydia Back, Kingman, Kansas. 

4. “Nuevas corrientes en la poesia contemporanea.” Sefior José M. 
Osma, Kansas University. 

5. “Métodos para la ensefianza del espafiol.” Sefiorita Eliza Pérez, Baker 
University. 

6. “The Relation of High Schools and Colleges in the Study of Spanish.” 
Professor Arthur L. Owen, Kansas University. 

The officers for the year 1928-29 are: President, Miss Mary Harrison; 
Vice-President, Miss Marie Crawford; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Carrie 
Back. 

Carrig Back 
Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


The second meeting of the year was held as usual during Institute 
Week at Polytechnic High School, December 20. The chairman of the 
Educational Committee announced the result of the questionnaire that 
was sent out for information concerning the need of more reading and 
less formal grammar; the best beginning book and the features that make 
it adaptable; and an easy reading book. 

The chairman of the Program Committee distributed other question- 
naires, the answers to which will be published in the Modern Language 
Forum. 

The Membership Committee stated that the campaign for new mem- 
bers was well launched. 

Dr. George W. H. Shield was elected to the annual meeting in De- 
troit, and the secretary was instructed to send a telegram of greeting to 
our president, A. M. Espinosa. 

The speaker for the session was Sefior Don Moises Saenz, Sub- 
secretario de la Educacién de los Estados de Mexico, who gave a most 
interesting lecture in Spanish on “El Espiritu de la Raza.” Preceding 
his speech were piano solos by an accomplished pianist, Sefior Giuseppi 
Miceli, and solos by Sefiora Miceli, who sang the following numbers in a 
spirited manner: “Cielito Lindo,” “Mantilla Sevillana,” “El Relicario,” 
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and as an encore a composition written by her husband called “Paso 
Doble.” 

The meeting was adjourned to a luncheon down-town with the other 
sections of the Modern Language Association of Southern California. 


Virernia G. pe Dasso 
Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


On the evening of November 19 the New York Chapter, together with 
the Instituto de las Espafias, gave a reception in honor of His Highness, 
the Infante Don Alfonso de Orleans y Borbon, first cousin to King Al- 
fonso of Spain, at Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. Before the 
arrival of the royal guest, Professor de Onis spoke of the purpose of 
this visit to America and reminded us that the royal family of Spain had 
always been very democratic. Several artists rendered selections on the 
piano and harp, and the famous baritone, Juan Pulido, captivated his 
hearers with a few exquisite vocal numbers. The well-known Catalonian 
writer, Bartolomé Soler, gave an inspiring recitation. When the distin- 
guished visitor appeared, Mr. Wilkins greeted him with eloquence suited 
to the occasion in the name of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, reviewing what had been done in the way of spreading Spanish 
culture in the United States. To the delight of the large gathering, the 
Prince replied in an address that not only revealed his charming per- 
sonality, but proved him to be an exceptionally fine speaker. All those 
present had an opportunity to be presented to the royal guest and his 
seventeen-year-old son, Don Alvaro. The splendid military bearing, the 
frank smile, and cordial hand-shake of these two members of Spain’s rul- 
ing house will linger long in the memory of those whose privilege it was 
to meet these representatives of “La Madre Patria.” 

On December 8 the Chapter met at Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia 
University. During the business meeting several announcements were 
made. Professor Catherine Haymaker of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
called attention to a Spanish-American costume dance that was to be 
held in that institution on December 14, and to a Spanish concert and 
dance on December 11, for the benefit of Mrs. Rosario Mijfioz de Mor- 
rison, in recognition of her generous and valuable aid in contributing to 
the entertainment of the many Spanish cultural societies in Greater New 
York. Professor Claudine Gray of Hunter College announced that the 
proceeds of the two plays that the Spanish Department was presenting 
on December 14 and 15, La Reja, by Los hermanos Quintero, and El 
Pobrecito Juan, by Martinez Sierra, would be used toward establishing 
a scholarship to send a student to Spain for further self-improvement. 
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Our president, Miss Collins, reported that the Chapter Delegate to the 
national convention in Detroit is to be Professor Hespelt of New York 
University. It was learned with deep regret that Dr. José Rivera, who 
addressed the Chapter at its November meeting, and Mr. Earl Harrison, 
charter member of our Association, first assistant in modern languages 
in the Alexander Hamilton High School, had died. The Chapter voted 
that a resolution expressing the sympathy of its members be sent to the 
respective families of these gentlemen and to HIsPANtIa. 

Miguel de Rivera, son of Primo de Rivera, was to have addressed 
the Chapter but sent a telegram, which the secretary, Miss Accurso, read, 
expressing his regrets at not being able to be present. Our disappointment 
was somewhat mitigated, however, when the President announced another 
representative of Spain, Viscount Aguilar, secretary of the University 
of the City of Madrid. In outlining the projects of this new institution, 
the speaker attributed the enterprise largely to the initiative of King 
Alfonso, who hopes to make this center of learning, patterned after 
American universities, a modern Athens of Hispanic culture. 

The other speaker, Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Guatemalan publicist 
and author of a History of Pan-America, told of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the countries of South America and those of Central 
America. He pointed out that, while all these countries sprang from 
Spain or Portugal, they did not develop along identical lines on account 
of variations in climate, natural resources, and their manner of amalga- 
mation with native Indian tribes encountered in the course of explora- 
tion. In conclusion, the speaker expressed the wish that our South 
American neighbors might be studied on a psychological basis rather 
than on an exclusively commercial one in order to establish a criterion 
for international politics. He feels that if all the nations in the world 
spoke but one language war might be abolished forever. A knowledge 
of one another’s language is, therefore, necessary among nations if 
mutual understanding is to be effected. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


On December 3 last the Washington Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish had the pleasure of listening to a lecture, 
illustrated with lantern slides, given by Professor Will Hutchins, of the 
American University, on “Goya,” the great Spanish artist, in celebration 
of the centenary of his birth. The president of the Washington Chapter, 
Sefior Antonio Alonso, of Madrid, presided and introduced the speaker. 

A very interesting meeting of the Washington Chapter of the Asso- 
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ciation of Teachers of Spanish was held at Corcoran Hall, George Wash- 
ington University, on January 8, 1929, on which occasion the Association 
was addressed by Miss Heloise Brainard, Chief of the Division of Educa- 
tion, Pan American Union, and Professor Henry Grattan Doyle. 

The subject of Miss Brainard’s address was her recent and extensive 
trip through South America. In the seven months Miss Brainard was 
absent she visited eight different republics. Her chief object was the study 
of the educational methods in vogue, which she found to be largely Euro- 
pean. Miss Brainard made an exception of Argentina, where our own 
methods largely prevail, in the primary systems, having been introduced 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago by a number of American teachers 
employed by Argentina in perfecting her school systems. 

Miss Brainard said that recently, throughout South America, there 
has been quite apparent a new movement, and various changes in the 
methods used, more especially in the primary and secondary schools. For 
instance, the ancient custom of committing everything to memory is being 
done away with and a more practical system introduced, in which the chil- 
dren actually participate in their own education, especially in Chile, where 
in one school the children do constructive work and have actually built a 
usable crane. In Lima a favorite method of study is the dramatiza- 
tion of their studies, even grammar, where the parts of a sentence are the 
children themselves. 

At the conclusion of Miss Brainard’s address, Professor Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, of George Washington University, read portions from his 
very interesting paper given before the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Teachers of Spanish held at Detroit, December 26 and 27, 
entitled “Things Are Not What They Seem.” From this we learned the 
increase of interest in “things Spanish” but the decrease in the number of 
pupils now engaged in studying the language; also the great proportion of 
those who drop the studying of Spanish after only two years, when they 
have scarce had opportunity to learn even the rudiments. The riddle can 
only be explained by the methods used in teaching and the small amount 
of time devoted to it. 

The president of the Chapter, Sefior don Antonio Alonso, presided. 


IsaBeL S. SHEPARD 
Corresponding Secretary, pro tem. 


Via La Prensa and friend H. G. Doyle, the Chapter Adviser is in 
receipt of the following letter sent from the University of Porto Rico 
to Sr. Alonso, president of the Washington Chapter : 


“Muy APRECIADO SENoR ALONSO: 
“No sé cOmo vamos a expresar adecuadamente nuestra apreciacién 
por la muy atenta y generosa accién del Capitulo de Washington de la 
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American Association of Teachers of Spanish, cuyo cheque por la suma 
de $500 destinado al uso del Departamento de Estudios Espafioles de la 
Universidad de Puerto Rico lleg6 a nuestras manos con su carta del dia 
7 de noviembre. Permitame rogarle a usted expresar al Capitulo de 
Washington, por nuestra parte, nuestra honda apreciacién por el tiempo 
y esfuerzos que fueron dedicados en la presentacién del programa de la 
funcion de beneficio en el teatro Wardman Park el dia 25 de octubre, y 
por los motivos generosos y considerados que lo inicid. 

“;Puedo aprovechar esta oportunidad para expresar a usted per- 
sonalmente nuestro agradecimiento por la parte importante que tomd 
usted y que contribuy6 tanto al éxito de la funcién? Escribo también a 
las personas que sirvieron de patronos, agradeciéndoles por su ayuda. ... 
Hubiera querido escribir cartas de agradecimiento a las personas que 
tomaron parte en el programa, pero no puedo, por no tener sus direc- 
ciones postales. ;Quiere usted expresar nuestro agradecimiento a ellas? 

“Muy cordial y sinceramente, 
“Tuomas E, BENNER 
“Canciller” 


For the first time in its history our Association gave a special part of 
its annual meeting for official recognition of official delegates from the 
chapters. If I had not been so late in sending out notices for this Chapter 
Delegate Luncheon, I am sure we should have had representatives from 
every chapter. Where it had been impossible to send a special represen- 
tative, we found someone from the neighborhood who was willing to act 
as such, reporting to the chapter as to what happened at the luncheon. 
In this way every chapter except Northwest, Nevada, and Texas was rep- 
resented. Influenza diminished our numbers somewhat, but the following 
delegates sat down to luncheon on Thursday, December 27, at twelve- 
thirty : 


Cee GROIN is occ cc voccoestieiecat Miss Ellen Dwyer 
Columbus Chapter................ Mr. Santiago Gutiérrez 
SEER. cnnocnccecesenepecs Miss Benicia Batione 
PD eso dhs ve cécccceibes Mr. José M. de Osma 
Beer Wet GE hiicccccccccccccscese Mr. E. V. Hespelt 
North Carolina Chapter..............+.. Mr. M. L. Lépez 
Northern California Chapter.......... Mr. A. M. Espinosa 
Northern Ohio Chapter...............-+. Mr. D. A. Paine 
Southern Michigan Chapter......... Miss Adelaide Russell 
Washington Chapter............-eeeee0. Mr. H. G. Doyle 


In addition to the above-mentioned delegates we had with us our 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. William M. Barlow, of New York, and Mr. 
R. H. Gearhart, of the University of Michigan. Mr. Gearhart was pres- 
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ent at every meeting of every kind, and his notes enable us to have a 
complete record of the convention. If any unrepresented chapter wishes 
an impartial report of the luncheon, I am sure Mr. Gearhart would be 
delighted to answer any questions, and he can give you a much better 
insight into what it all meant than you can get from any official report 
of mine. His address is 407 Romance Language Building, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In addition to any other reports, you will find very interesting articles 
about the Association, with more details about the program, in the Decem- 
ber 25 number of La Prensa, 245 Canal Street, New York City. 

In the course of the discussion as to what the office of Chapter Adviser 
really meant, Miss Batione summed it up by remarking to me, “I see. 
You want it to be a sort of clearing house for the chapters,” which is 
just about what I do want. After your delegate has reported, please write 
in your ideas or questions. If the chapter had no delegate, please write 
in ideas or questions just the same. 

On my return from the convention I found a very nice letter from 
Mr. G. B. Smith, the former president of the Northwest Chapter. This 
chapter had apparently retired, but it seems now that Mr. Garcia-Prada, 
the president, went to Colombia, and in the rearrangement I failed to 
hear from the other officers. I am hoping to have an official report for 
the next Chapter News. 

There was a remark in my general report to the effect that Sefior 
Américo Castro felt that modern scholars in Spain had to have English 
in order to keep up with modern journals and books in their line. Apropos 
of this, Professor Hills told me last year (after his visit to Spain and 
Portugal) that Hispania was one of the foreign journals most read and 
most highly considered by the group in Madrid. Statements of this type 
mean much to our Association. 

The November Modern Language Journal (pp. 134-35) had a note on 
student publications, mentioning two in Spanish, De Vez en Cuando, 
Oberlin College, and Noticias del Lorito, “Periédico Trimestral, Escuela 
Politécnica,” Los Angeles. Will anyone knowing of a student publication 
in Spanish kindly send me the name of the paper, or, better still, a copy 
of it? The names can be published in Chapter News as fast as they 
come in, and in this way an exchange list can be made up which will be 
available to the editors of Spanish student publications all over the 
country. 

I hope every chapter in the Association will begin making plans now 
to have an official delegate present at the next annual meeting, wherever 
that may be. 

Cony Srurcis 


Oser_in COLLEGE, Chapter Adviser 
Oxzertin, OnI0 
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[Department conducted by Proressor Artour L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


School and Society, XXVIII, 724, Nov. 10—W. Kaulfers, “Intelli- 
gence of One Thousand Foreign-Language Students.” The purpose of 
this article is to ascertain whether the high rate of “mortality” in 
foreign-language classes is due to a lack of intelligence among students in 
these subjects. The investigation consisted of a study of the intelligence 
(1.Q.’s as derived from the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability) of 
1,002 students in high-school Spanish classes. “From a study [of accom- 
panying tables and charts] it is evident that the personnel of Spanish 
classes is distinctly select. For the girls, the mean shows a deviation of 
nearly eight points from the normal; the median, one of approximately 
seven points, and the first quartile, one of less than two points from the 
theoretical average of a typically normal distribution. Among the boys, 
selection is even more conspicuous, though relatively less evident from 
the higher mean and median than from the superior ability of pupils in 
the first and third quartiles. As a whole the boys outrank the girls in all 
levels of mental ability. This superiority of the male group is of more 
than incidental significance in that it seems to imply a sex difference in 
language interest or inclination. It must be that languages do not make 
as wide an appeal to masculine as to feminine taste, and that in conse- 
quence only boys of superior ability elect Spanish and continue the study 
after beginning it; or it may be that Spanish is more difficult for boys, 
in which case a higher percentage of elimination in the lower levels of 
ability operates to raise the average intelligence of the group. Whatever 
the explanation, the fact is that boys studying Spanish are superior in 
mentality to girls enrolled in the language—a circumstance which becomes 
important when it is understood that the achievement of the masculine sex 
is definitely and consistently inferior in all semesters and in practically 
all phases of the class work, as measured both by teachers’ grades and 
scores upon standardized .... tests. Something should be done either to 
compensate or to correct this sex difference in interest and achievement. 
Something should also be done to correct the obvious standardization of 
Spanish courses upon too high a level of mental ability. When as many 
as 19 per cent of the students of foreign language fail in the high schools 
and junior high schools, and when the general intelligence of the students 
of these classes, and even of the failing groups, is above that of pupils in 
general, the suspicion becomes strong that a high rate of mortality may 
be due rather to faults in the teaching and organization of the courses 
than to deficiencies in the students themselves. There is no conclusive 
evidence to prove that Spanish or any foreign language is so intrinsically 
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difficult as to necessitate more intelligence than the average pupils pos- 
sess. The fact that a higher level of mentality is required at present 
merely indicates that the courses as now offered are not adequately ad- 
justed to the abilities, interests, and capacities of the large majority of 
high-school students” [italics in the original]. The writer considers that 
an excess of formal grammar in textbooks and teaching practice is the 
principal cause of the high mortality found in language classes because 
“a relatively high and predominantly abstract form of intelligence, pos- 
sessed only by students in the upper levels of mental ability, is prerequi- 
site to its most facile comprehension and ultimate mastery.” 

725, Nov. 17.—C. F. Sparkman, “The Educational Expert and the 
College Teacher of Modern Languages.” The writer thinks that the 
educational expert is generally hostile to modern languages because of 
opposition from modern-language teachers in the past. “One could hardly 
expect them to have a marked love for modern languages, because we 
modern-language teachers were once their most relentless enemies. .... 
Having the whip hand, the educationists now take pride in pointing out 
our obvious defects. ..... Instead of offering their help, they now advise 
the restriction or elimination of foreign-language courses. The far-reach- 
ing prestige of the once downtrodden professor of education is easily 
seen if one scans the prescribed requirements that govern high schools 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Modern languages figure here only as casually suggested elec- 
tives. The result is that students, in greater numbers each year, enter 
college with no credits in modern languages. Fortunately the professional 
pedagogue’s influence has not yet been sufficiently strong to control the 
college curriculum, and most colleges still prescribe as a minimum two 
years of a modern language.” The resulting large number of students 
who are taking courses in elementary language simply to satisfy require- 
ments constitutes a problem for the college teacher, who, the writer 
believes, should call in the educational expert to assist him in modifying 
his technique to meet the present situation. He lists “.... some of the 
unsolved problems that confront us—problems whose solution would un- 
doubtedly revolutionize the teaching of foreign languages. Basic Prin- 
ciples: (1) Analysis of the function of language in general, showing 
wherein the learning of a foreign language is similar to that of learning 
the vernacular and wherein it is radically different. (2) How native- 
language interference might be reduced to a minimum and possibly used 
as an ally rather than an impediment to progress. (3) What takes place 
in the learner’s mind as he progressively masters the foreign language. 
(4) What are the specific problems involved in learning each of the three 
major phases of language use: reading, writing, and speaking. (5) The 
most economical technique in the widely different aspects of the teaching 
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act destined for: (a) acquirement of grammatical facts; (6) skill in in- 
terpretation of reading content; (c) skill in the active use of the language; 
and (d) literary appreciation of masterpieces. (6) What relation exists 
between a passive and an active vocabulary? Which should be prior? 
What are the problems of learning each, and the principles underlying 
the transference of a passive vocabulary into an active one? Objectives: 
(1) Analysis of established objectives and the relation of the length of 
the course to their respective attainments. (2) Experimental investigation 
to determine what objectives may be accomplished in courses covering 
one, two, three, and four years, respectively. (3) Determination of the 
most economical order of admittedly established objectives, judged from 
the principles of education, collected data, and controlled experiments. 
Methods: (1) Appraisal and evaluation of current methods with reference 
to pupil age, length of course, and other qualifying conditions. (2) Scien- 
tific evaluation of a technique of instruction that will meet the needs 
of each separate fundamental problem in desirable objectives. (3) Prepar- 
ing, in co-operation with actual language teachers, suitable texts in con- 
formity with basic principles, objectives, and methods scientifically deter- 
mined as suggested above.” 

726, Nov. 24.—W. Kaulfers, “The Prognostic Value of General 
Language.” The writer has compared the final grades earned in “general 
language,” (the so-called exploratory course) by 186 pupils of junior high 
school grade with the end-semester marks received by the same students 
in the first half year of Spanish, French, and Latin. “From the stand- 
point of predictive validity the correlations are none too substantial. 
Prognoses of probable success from the coefficients would not be over 
7.2 per cent better than random guesses for the girls and scarcely 12.6 
per cent better for the boys. This degree of accuracy is certainly too low 
to warrant the unqualified employment of the measures in pupil guidance. 
At best they can be used with safety only in classifying pupils into 
roughly homogeneous groups. It is indeed doubtful if a particular student 
should ever be directed with respect to the choice or avoidance of foreign 
language on the basis of his grade in general language alone;.... 
teachers’ marks in general language are no more certain predictive 
measures for foreign language than ordinary intelligence quotients, and 
appreciably less accurate than simple grades in English [italics in the 
original]. Thus the general language work can scarcely be justified on 
its exploratory-guidance merits. Indeed, the very theory of the course, 
in so far as it assumes the existence of a so-called ‘language talent’ or 
‘linguistic aptitude’ seems, in the light of recent investigations, to rest 
upon an exceedingly precarious foundation.” 

Modern Language Journal, XIII, 2, Nov. 1928.—E. C. Hills, “Should 
Beginners’ Courses in French, German, Italian, and Spanish Be Given 
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in College?” The conclusions quoted below are based upon data col- 
lected from two hundred and twenty correspondents in some eighty-five 
colleges and universities in this country. The article itself summarizes 
the general situation with regard to elementary language courses in those 
institutions. “The majority of the correspondents are in favor of begin- 
ners’ courses in college. The reasons given are many and various. Some 
high schools offer no instruction in modern foreign languages, and 
therefore if the graduates of such schools learn a modern foreign language 
they must do so in college. The instruction in some high schools is so 
poor that it has little value and the students must repeat the beginners’ 
course in college in order to derive any real benefit. Or a student has 
taken a modern foreign language during the first two years of his high- 
school course, he has then dropped it, and when he goes to college he has 
forgotten so much of the little he learned that he must start all over again. 
These reasons for offering in college beginners’ courses in the modern 
foreign languages come chiefly from the West where most state universi- 
ties are compelled by law to admit without examination the ‘recommended’ 
graduates of all the accredited high schools in their respective states and 
most private colleges find themselves obliged to do likewise. The profes- 
sors of German are almost unanimous in their belief that beginners’ 
courses in German should be given by the colleges until German shall have 
been restored to full favor in the high schools. .... It seems likely that 
the discredit into which beginners’ courses in college have fallen is in 
part due to the fact that in some colleges a disproportionate amount of 
time has been devoted to a vain attempt to teach the students to speak the 
language. No one questions the desirability of learning to speak a foreign 
language, but those students who postpone study of the language until 
they go to college can scarcely expect to learn, in the classroom, to speak 
it well. Some do, but most do not. All, however, should be able to learn 
to pronounce it intelligibly and to read it with understanding. In the 
present state of our educational system it seems advisable, therefore, to 
offer in college beginners’ courses in the commoner modern foreign 
languages, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. For those unfortunate 
students who enter college without a knowledge of any foreign language 
it might be well to give during the first year either an intensive double 
course of five or six hours a week with full credit, or a single five-hour 
course with three hours’ credit. For those who begin the study of a 
second or a third foreign language, three hours a week should suffice. In 
both cases the instruction should be fundamentally different from that 
given in the high school, where the students are younger by several years. 
In college the work done in beginners’ courses should be so intensive and 
thorough that it would command the sincere respect of both the college 
faculty and the student body.” 
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[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. Anrpat, Associate Editor] 


GOYA 


The centenary of Goya’s death, April 16, 1828, has been made a 
memorable occasion. In Madrid, two magnificent expositions of paintings 
and engravings included many works loaned from private collections that 
the public had never before had the privilege of enjoying. The Prado 
permanently installed the Goya tapestries in a most appropriate setting 
of beautiful eighteenth-century saloncitos, and granted Goya’s drawings, 
long a Cinderella of the museum, a fine new sala of their own. A Goya 
room in the Academia de San Fernando now affords comfortable and 
worthy housing for the selected works of the painter that still remain 
there. The definitive salvation of the frescoes in San Antonio de la 
Florida makes this monument henceforth a veritable museo goyesco. 

In addition to these splendid deeds, there have of course been some 
words—actos oficiales, discretos y poco excesivos esta vez, several books, 
and a considerable number of articles. Of the latter, Jiménez Caballero’s 
Goya vertice della Spagna, published in the September, 1928, issue of the 
Rassegna Italiana of Rome, affords especially valuable orientation. Two 
of the consequences of the centenary seem to Caballero of profound and 
singular importance: (1) The universal attention that the name of Goya 
has aroused, giving him a most intensive re-evaluation; (2) The stimu- 
lating impulse that Goya’s very name has imparted to Spaniards, causing, 
through the associations evoked, a revival of all Spanish history. 

The first consideration is the re-evaluation of Goya in the world at 
large. Critical estimates of the absolute or positive value of Goya are 
very recent; until a short time ago, none of the German, French, or even 
Spanish critics had had the courage to affirm the decisive qualities of the 
genius of this painter who bridged the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. He was, it is true, always considered a great artist and he was 
conceded a high place, but he was not elevated to the universal rank that 
he merited. His position among the forces of modern Europe was really 
similar to that of Napoleon, of Beethoven, of Goethe, and of Kant, 
parallels that still remain to be developed in some book. Products of the 
end of an epoch—a revolution of citizens in the face of an old régime— 
each of these great men inaugurates, in his particular field of activity, a 
new world of possibilities. 

The Napoleonic conquests, opening the way to the rights of man as 
a civic being, are analogous to the conquests of Beethoven, which conse- 
crated the rights of man as a creature of intimate sentiments and emo- 
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tions, and to the conquests of Goya, which concerned corporeal, plasmic 
man. Goya, like these other magnificent explorers of modernity, had the 
affection of his contemporaries, who instinctively perceived in him the 
founder of a new aristocracy of human values, independent of traditions, 
and regardless of origins, glory of ancestors, privileges, and caste. Like 
Napoleon and Beethoven, Goya is a cyclops constructing new grandeur on 
the ruins of an old edifice, which he has destroyed because it is no longer 
habitable. Of humble family, the son of country folk, he rises from bare 
soil to command duke and king, scourging them with the whip of his 
satirical genius. The friend of nobles and of princes, he gives up being 
the cortesano of Castiglione and the discreto of Gracian for the sake of 
placing his muse at the service of the people and of the new truths rising 
above the horizon, that he may at last be the citizen. He becomes the 
lover of ladies of ancient Spanish aristocracy that he may humble and 
subdue them by adorning their heads with mantillas, their hands with 
fans, and their hearts with elemental desires. He makes them of the 
people, and creates the new Spanish dynasty of the maja, of the chula, 
in opposition to the old-time sefiora of the palace, in the same way that 
Napoleon raises to aristocratic and pre-eminent rank the woman of the 
town who has no other title than her beauty and ambition; in the same 
way that Beethoven creates in the vast soul of the humble a nobility of 
feeling that previously has been reserved only for a minority. Goya was 
conscious of this in defining his Caprichos, and in wanting these pictures 
called an idioma universal, as properly so and as necessary as that which 
Beethoven attempted with his symphonies, Napoleon with his expansions, 
and Kant with his Critique of Pure Reason—fraternity, liberty, equality. 

Now that we have attained historical perspective, we clearly perceive 
that the pictorial art of Goya was transcendental, passing beyond the 
narrow limits of art itself; that the renovation inspired by his art was 
not circumscribed by the exclusive fields of painting, but was the key to 
a whole human system that Europe was anxiously articulating. As a re- 
sult of the revised appraisement of Goya that the world is now making, 
we see that this genius of the vanguard stands at the vertex of his epoch. 
This universal value of our Spanish painter in the eyes of the foreign 
public is properly insisted upon in order that a more acute cognizance of 
his luminous personality may dissipate certain doubts raised by the old 
criticism. 

It is a fact that Goya has not yet enjoyed any great fortune in his 
commentators ; we still lack the ideal, complete, definitive book about him. 
Possibly this centenary may produce a conclusive work, as the greatest 
of its many benefits. Perhaps it will be the forthcoming study of Eugenio 
D’Ors, perhaps that of Ramén Gémez de la Serna [now published, under 
the title Goya, by the Editorial “Atenea”]. But certainly this desired book 
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has not yet appeared [as at the time of Caballero’s article was evidently 
the case with Juan de la Encina’s Goya en zig-zig]. The two best works 
are due, one to a German, and the other to a Spaniard. 

August L. Mayer’s Francisco de Goya was published in 1923, and 
translated into Castilian by N. Sanchez Sarto in 1925. This magnificent 
book had the merit of classifying Goya’s extensive and intricate work 
according to subjects, but lacked several things, such as what one might 
call a philosophical or metaphysical sense. The work of the Spaniard, 
Aureliano Beruete y Moret, one-time director and head of the Prado 
museum, was composed of three volumes, Goya pintor de retratos, Goya 
composiciones y figuras, and Goya trabajador, which, thanks to Sanchez 
Canton, present assistant director of the museum, have this year been re- 
issued in a single volume. The work of Beruete, long out of print, and in 
certain particulars the more conscientious, is as classical as that of Mayer, 
with which, up to the present, it has constituted the most useful guide to 
Goya in his entirety. 

Several other books deserve mention for their critical orientation of 
the foreign public: the beautiful biography of Hugho Stokes, Francisco 
de Goya, which dates back to 1914; the Goya of Paul La Fond, 1902; 
the splendid album of Grabados y litografias collecting the non-colored 
work of Goya, published this year by the house of Espasa-Calpe; the 
unique number of the Zaragoza review Aragén, May, 1928, with curious 
photographs; [Bernardino de] Pantorba’s excellent and very recent life 
of Goya; [and, unquestionably, the four volumes of exquisite reproduc- 
tions issued by Hugo Schmidt of Munich, Goya—Los Caprichos; Goya— 
Proverbios; Goya—Los Desastres de la Guerra; and Goya—Tauroma- 
quia). 

Of the bibliography of the past century, mention must be made of 
the first serious biography in Spanish, Francisco Zapater Gémez’ Goya, 
Nociones bibliogréficas, published in 1868 and reproduced by Calleja in 
1924. Zapater was the son of an intimate friend of Goya, and his writ- 
ings were of unusual importance. Also worthy are the Goya of the Conde 
de la Vinaza (Madrid, 1887), that of Araujo (Madrid, 1893), and the 
chronological studies of Elias Tormo (Madrid, 1902). Among foreign 
commentators may be cited Matheron, whose fantastic, romantic Goya 
(1858) is generally favorable to the artist; Charles Iryarte, author of a 
Goya issued in Paris, 1867; and the German [Valerian von] Loga, a 
commentator of great value before Mayer [1921]. For other publications 
of the centenary, number 34 of the Gaceta Literaria of Madrid, of which 
Jiménez Caballero is editor, may be consulted. 

This summary bibliographical synthesis may afford some idea of 
what Goya owes to formal criticism, but not much. Goya really owes 
much more to art itself, to his fellow-artists, to the writers and poets 
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who with their radical intuition revealed to him the deep strata of his 
genius. His contemporary, Quintana, singer of modern mechanical in- 
ventions (steam, printing), and vague precursor of futurism, prognos- 
ticated universal glory for him. The dramatist D. Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin, also a contemporary of the painter, dedicated to him a poem 
predicting his immortality. In general, all the Spanish artists and writers 
of the epoch recognized his authority, and exalted him to the artistic 
hierarchy. So Meléndez Valdés, Jovellanos, Alensa, Maella, and Luchache. 
But only in romanticism was Goya really understood. Spirits like Hugo 
and Gauthier and, later, Baudelaire paid tributes of extraordinary fervor 
to his turbulent expressiveness, to Goya the grand romantic. The great 
Rubén Dario, Hispano-American heir to French-Spanish romanticism, 
had the deepest admiration for Goya, as did Maurice Barrés, enamored 
of his febrility. The pictorial vertigo of the painter has obsessed writers 
of every category. The Russians have seen in him, as before they had 
seen in Cervantes’ Don Quijote, a splendid interpretation of their own 
social struggles, of the new human system of ethics. The Germans have 
sensed in Goya the silent flight of the metaphysical, more clearly and 
decisively than even in Diirer. Italy has up to date paid no excessive 
attention to Goya, although her elect have always glimpsed in him a sort 
of a chromatic earthquake. England has devoted several books to the 
painter, with Pre-Raphaelite interpretations of sentimental, chimerical 
countries, where sometimes the dream of justice and reason produces 
monsters, like Shakespeare. As for France, she has been, and still is 
greatly in Goya’s debt, a fact that the greatest critics of the nation have 
nobly recognized. It was through Goya that Delacroix found himself, as 
did later Manet, and Renoir. Whistler, too, found inspiration in Goya. 
Enthusiasm for Goya increases daily among the youth of contemporary 
Spain, who see in him something eternal and insuperable that harmonizes, 
young and gleaming, with the spirit of the vanguard. 


Goya, then, a great universal power, is a high point of his epoch; but 
still more is he the vertex of Spain, and in him is reflected the whole of 
Spanish history. 

To serve as a basis for this thesis, Caballero presents the significant 
facts of Goya’s life. His childhood in the country, for example, was 
fruitful in impressions. Upon the soul of the hardy, unrestrained, auda- 
cious lad who hunted animals, stole fruit, and stoned his infantile enemies, 
there was mysteriously impressed a sense of the hard, uncultivated 
Aragonese soil, still in genesis, and the most Iberian and original of the 
provisions of Spain. Sensible effects of this virgin, primitive childhood 
may be traced in the whole course of his living, in his love affairs, in his 
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adventures, and above all in his art. Indeed his art soon began to be char- 
acterized by a return to nature, by a reaction to everything that appeared 
to be neo-classicism, by a revolt against every academic norm and every 
dominant taste of that fin-de-siécle epoch in which Mengs and Tiepolo 
were in the ascendancy. .... The appointment of Goya to the post of 
court painter in 1789 begins the period of royal portraits and that of his 
triumph among the aristocracy, the politicians, and the intellectuals: the 
period of his amours with ladies of the palace, of his famous relations 
with the Duchess of Alba. A little later he fell seriously ill and remained 
convalescent for almost two years. This illness left him as totally deaf 
as Beethoven, which in 1792 caused him to experience a profound spiritual 
revolution. His geniality thickens, and prepares for the great leap, which 
is characterized by romantic compositions: satire, lyricism, moral sense— 
in short, los Caprichos .... 


What was Goya, and what was he in the history of Spain? 

The history of Spain, in its general lines, has been that of any other 
great nation: a rise and a decline, or in other words, a movement of in- 
tegration followed by another of disintegration. Formative centuries of 
adolescence culminative in domestic unity and, then, from Ferdinand and 
Isabella to Phillip II, ie. during the whole of the sixteenth century, 
Spain enjoys her ascendant, expansive process of integration, not only in 
America and in Africa, but in Italy, France, Germany, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands, over which she raises her imperial standards. But from 
Phillip III, in the seventeenth century, Spain commences her contrary 
process of disintegration. One by one she loses her splendid possessions, 
until 1898 terminates her material domination in America, and the be- 
ginning of a new century brings to the Peninsula itself regional conflicts 
that tend toward dismemberment, although the present dictatorship seems 
for the moment to have diverted this danger. 

The supreme moment at which Goya appears is one of the saddest 
and most tragic in the life of Spain—the end of the eighteenth century. 
Spain was commencing to be exhausted, inert; was no longer a country 
moved by an eagerness for terrestrial or celestial conquests, but a country 
skeptical, tired, brutalized. To Goya, being a Spaniard did not mean the 
same proud thing that it had meant to Cervantes, Santa Teresa, Hernan 
Cortés, Velazques, or Ignacio de Loyola. Goya, for instance, saw that 
France had a more idealistic character than Spain; that the rational and 
positive sciences developed in other countries, while in his own the dream 
of reason produced only monsters; that whatever way he turned, he 
found only ignorant priests, a barbarous populace, superstitious wretches, 
depraved aristocrats, delinquents, convicts, prisoners condemned to death, 
uncultivated lands, and a city without industry. With piercing vision, 
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Goya satirizes these things, and becomes the first great liberal, the first 
modern man of Spain. 

But beyond this, what is the provenance of this liberalism? It has 
often been said that it derives from the same source as the liberalism of 
the rest of Europe—from Voltaire. Doubtless, through his ambient more 
than from anything else, Goya did know Voltaire; but there was in Spain 
another more traditional source of liberalism, upon which Voltaire him- 
self, and the Encyclopedists, drew: the German humanist Erasmus. The 
introduction of erasmismo and reform in the sixteenth century was the 
first attempt to modernize Spain. But the movement was weak, and the 
Inquisition so eager to suffocate it that names of Erasmists were scarce. 
Among them, however, as Américo Castro has recently shown, we must 
include the name of Cervantes, although he, like Goya himself later, was 
a reformist without knowing it. Under the traditional standard of 
Catholicism, and through his own exceptional sensibility, Cervantes like 
Goya contemplated horrible processions of penitentes, tragic prayers to 
saints, old women who believed themselves witches and whom the Inqui- 
sition committed to the fire. When Goya appeared in the world, the Spain 
of Cervantes had not changed very much in its innermost structure. Such 
change as had occurred was due to the stern Counter-reformation, which 
rendered the people more hermetic. The epoch of Goya breathes this 
restlessness, and finds in Goya its best poet. 

But Goya would not have been the vertex of Spain had he let himself 
be swept along merely by the liberal, Europeanizing current. The French- 
European liberal idea arose in Spain suddenly with the figure of Napoleon. 
And Goya, yielding to secret racial instincts, gave free vent, in the very 
face of Napoleon, to the eternal Spaniard in his Aragonese blood. “Europe 
against Spain, and Spain against Europe.” This device, which resembles 
that of the valorous fascist Curzio Malaparte, is precisely that of Goya. 
Hence the drama in him, and hence the fact that he becomes the vertex 
of a whole history: on one side, his contempt for Spanish tradition as 
embodied in Catholicism, monarchy, and nobility, but on the other, his 
mad love for these traditions as manifested in piety, independence, and 
the people; on the one hand, his sympathy for liberal European ideas, 
but, on the other, his hatred of this same Europe for oppressing a country 
like Spain, which for two centuries had given her blood for the sake of 
world civilization. It is for this that Caballero finds Goya the most 
pathetic, tragic, and interesting figure in Spanish national life—a giant 
who all by himself props up an edifice bound to fall. When it already 
seemed that Spain could no longer offer universal geniuses to the world, 
Goya issued from his humble Aragonese village to mount to the highest 
rung of the ladder. 

Before Goya, Spain had, to be sure, produced great men of universal 
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significance. In heroism and politics, there was the genius of Hernan 
Cortés, the most modern and splendid instance of human force confront- 
ing unknown, savage worlds. In religion, there was Loyola, the Napoleon 
of Catholicism, the organizer of the Company of Jesus, a spiritual army 
that survives all secular troops. In painting, Velazquez realized supreme 
impressionism, while in literature, Cervantes inaugurated the modern 
novel, Gracian with his aphorisms succeeded in impregnating philosophies 
with a potential personality, and Géngora anticipated Mallarmé by three 
centuries. But all these great men, all these valori, appeared in a Spain 
that was already strong and in full ascendancy, while Goya appears at 
the vertex, at the twilight. 

After Goya, Spain let herself slide dizzily down the two versants of 
this same vertex. Civil war arose, the traditionalists on one side, and, on 
the other, the liberals, with sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
prevailing. But there is no longer any Goya to draw these great spiritual 
forces together again, to be at the same time Spanish and of the world. 

Perhaps in these last years, after the profound labors of the restless 
generation of ’98, there may have gathered an atmosphere again propitious 
for great resurrections, if not of cyclopean figures, at least of what is 
more useful, of groups, of generations of vertexes. Comforting symptoms 
are not lacking, but one must admit that as yet it has not been possible to 
discern and, much less, pass judgment upon any such great contemporary 
figure. It has been possible to see and estimate only the enormous 
geometrical figure of Goya, who between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries rises from the Iberian plain like a colossal pyramid, rooted to 
viscera in the subsoil of Spain, towering above the Pyrenees, and lit by 
the stars of the zenith. 











REVIEWS 


Spain and Spanish America in the University of California Libraries. 
A Catalogue of Books. I. The General and Departmental Libraries, 
Berkeley, 1928. 846 pages in double column. 


This volume contains about 15,000 titles of books in the Spanish 
language or relating to Spain and Spanish America, including those on 
Spanish exploration, colonization, and rule in other countries. In form 
the catalogue is an alphabetically arranged author list with the necessary 
cross-references. 

The book is a monument to the generosity of Mr. Juan C. Cebrian, 
honorary president of our Association. He gave to the library more than 
a third of the books listed and divided with the University of California 
the cost of compiling and printing the catalogue. Accordingly books 
given by him have been starred. The publication is a beautiful piece 
of bibliography which will be valuable to everybody interested in Span- 
ish studies. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a subject index in which are 
given lists of names of authors who have written on a particular topic. 
Each topic is preceded by letters to indicate classification; for example, 
E means books relating to the United States; Ea, general works; Eb, 
discovery and exploration, et cetera. No statement is made whether these 
letters are used as shelf marks or not. The introduction states that the 
classification “derives from that of the Library of Congress.” Unfortu- 
nately it does not follow the Library of Congress classification in the 
section of literature. Whereas the Library of Congress classifies books 
by Argentine authors as Argentine literature, and Chilean books as 
Chilean literature and so forth for all the Spanish-American countries, 
the literary works of all Spanish America are classified in this catalogue as 
Spanish literature. This is deplorable. It is deplorable, because a person 
interested in Spanish-American literature would think at first glance that 
the library had no such books. It may not have many, but the absence 
of a proper classification conceals its paucity of Spanish-American liter- 
ary works from the library itself as well as from other people. 

As a basis of comparison the writer went through the books classified 
as Uruguayan literature in a library familiar to him, properly classi- 
fied but not nearly so rich in the total number of Spanish books. Uru- 
guayan literature was selected as that of a small country which would 
not entail so much labor in investigating as Argentine or Mexican litera- 
ture. The familiar library possessed eighty-two books by thirty-six au- 
thors. Of these the University of California Library had twenty-eight 
volumes by ten authors. The same disparity would probably hold for all 
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Spanish America. It is not fair to the high degree of culture in Spanish 
America that a book of the character of this catalogue should carry the 
impression that such countries as Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Argentina, and 
the rest have no literature because their literary works are written in 
the Spanish language. I wonder if the University of California Library 
classifies Bryant and Longfellow as English poets because they wrote 
in English ? 


El Castigo sin venganza, tragedia de Frey Lope F&L1x pe Veca Carpio. 
Edicién conforme al manuscrito autégrafo de la Tichnor Library de 
Boston, publicada con las variantes de los impresos, un estudio pre- 
liminar de la obra, notas al texto y tres facsimiles por C. F. Apo.ro 
Van Dam. Groninga (Holanda): P. Noordhoff, 1928; Madrid: 
Ediciones de “La Lectura,” Paseo de Recoletos, 25. 415 pages. 


The author acknowledges as the inspiration of his Spanish studies the 
Spanish books bequeathed to the University of Groninga by the late 
Fonger de Haan, professor of Spanish at Bryn Mawr College. The 
special topic was drawn to his attention by Professor Américo Castro, and 
he terms the book one of the first fruits of the renascence of Spanish 
studies in Holland. 

The originality of Mr. Van Dam’s work consists in his presentation 
of the variants, mainly readings rejected by Lope, words or whole lines 
struck out but still legible. In fact the hand in which the manuscript is 
written “es clara y no ofrece dificultades para la lectura.” The intention 
of the editor is to offer students an opportunity to see, as it were, Lope’s 
mind at work. In this respect he completes work done by the late Profes- 
sor Rennert, who published his researches in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, Vol. 25, 1901. But his readings were never incorporated in 
an edition of the tragedy. On account of the repulsive character of the 
fable, our American commentators of Lope have not attempted an edition. 

In the preparation of his notes, Mr. Van Dam appears to take Sche- 
vill’s La dama boba as his model. But he is familiar with Buchanan’s 
work on Lope and Calder6én and quotes the German and Spanish com- 
mentators of the classics. And be it said in passing that Mr. Van Dam 
has written his notes and introduction in Spanish. A few of the notes 
treat some very elementary facts of classical Spanish, such as the use of 
ansi for asi, of adjectives used as adverbs, et cetera. The editor probably 
has in mind young student Hollanders who will use the play as a textbook. 
Though the edition is essentially an annotated text, the publisher has seen 
fit to print it in a large format on heavy paper. The page measures 
19 by 27 centimeters, and the type is twelve point. This makes the vol- 
ume needlessly expensive to scholars. 
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El Aguila y la Serpiente by Martin Luis GuzMAN. Cia ibero-americana 
de publicacions, Madrid, 1928. 402 pages. 

This is a personal memoir written in novelistic style of the Carranza 
period in Mexican history. Carranza, Obregon, Alberto J. Pani, José 
Vasconcelos, and others, all appear in person. It is a perfect gold mine of 
personal anecdotes and of revolutionary incidents. One is inclined to doubt 
that the author could have taken part in such a number of them and 
come out uninjured. If one is looking for intimate pictures of Mexico 
in revolution without too many of the customary horrors, he would do 
well to obtain a copy of this book. 


Latin America in World Politics by J. Frep Rippy, A.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Duke University. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1928. 286 pages, 4 maps. 

This is a much needed survey of the topic. In so encyclopedic a 
treatment, the discussion of each phase of the international relations of 
two continents must necessarily be brief. But the inquirer is fully di- 
rected toward further investigation by a copious bibliography, which is 
placed as footnotes at the bottom of the page most convenient to the 
reader. It is a book that ought to be accessible to every high-school and 
college student in the country. 

A short summary of the chapters will show the extent of the matter 
discussed in this book. The first chapter sketches the partition of the 
new world to the year 1763. The second chapter outlines the contest for 
the Mississippi basin and the Floridas. Then follows a discussion of 
the movement for independence in Latin America and the part played 
therein particularly by Great Britain. Next are discussed in some detail 
the rivalries between Great Britain and the United States south of the 
Rio Grande. Great Britain remains the central figure during the south- 
ward expansion of the United States between the years 1830 and 1856, 
but the crisis in Anglo-Saxon cordiality was destined to pass without 
hostilities. Despite the Venezuelan difficulty during the Spanish-American 
War, British policy favored the United States. Chapter eight takes up 
“France, Aggressive and Critical (1857—1927).” The generally un- 
friendly attitude of the French press and of the French governmental 
policy in respect to the United States is not very well known and there- 
fore deserves the attention which Professor Rippy devotes to its expo- 
sition. Three chapters are occupied with Germany, ending with the story 
of Roosevelt and the Kaiser. The Pan-Hispanic movement is the author’s 
next topic. It is very thoroughly documented; in fact the bibliographical 
references number seventy-three for a chapter which occupies twenty- 
three pages. There still remain many details of more recent date than 
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the composition of the chapter. Italian immigration, the Japanese factor, 
Latin America in the World War, the League of Nations, and Yankee- 
phobia are touched upon before the volume is brought to a conclusion by 
outlining the current problems in inter-American relations. 


Plenitude by Amapo Nervo. Translated from the Spanish by WILLIAM 
F. Rice. Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 3566 University Avenue, 
1928. 153 pages. 


This posthumous book by the Mexican poet, Amado Nervo, is not 
well known. Being in prose and religiously philosophical in character, it 
would not have a wide appeal; but to the lover of Nervo’s poetry, to 
anyone who had gone up to the heights with him in the verses of 
Elevacién, it speaks in a fondly remembered tone. These pieces, rarely 
more than two pages in length, are poems in prose. They are developed 
by the same process as the poems, an enlargement of the theme pro- 
claimed in the opening strains, with slightly more variations than is possi- 
ble in the concision of verse. Take, for example, number nine. “Well 
thou knowest that we are all hungry: hungry for bread, hungry for love, 
hungry for knowledge, hungry for peace..... This world is full of 
starving people.” Then characterizing the types of hunger, he con- 
cludes: “Learn to recognize the hunger of the one who talks with thee 

. in the knowledge that, aside from the hunger for bread, they all 
conceal themselves. The more immense, the more hidden.” 

Dr. Rice’s ability as a translator appears even in these brief sentences. 
He has done a real service in this translation, especially at this time when 
we need to know more of the best element there is in our Latin-American 
neighbors. Not all of us think, but some do. 


Gongorism and the Golden Age. A study of exuberance and unrestraint 
in the arts, by Ettsna K. Kane. University of North Carolina Press, 
1928. $3.50. 275 pages, 24 illustrations. 


Reviews in the public press have given rather an unfavorable impres- 
sion of the scholarship of this book; unintentionally perhaps. They fol- 
lowed the lead of the book jacket, which exhibits two scandalously 
obscene figures, said to be representations of wooden sculptures existing 
in the choir of the cathedral in Toledo. The introduction to the book, too, 
emphasizes the extreme eccentricities of cultism in poetry and of the 
baroque in sculpture and painting by such sentences as this: “Gongora 
sneered at Lope for engendering illegitimates and spewed still fouler bile 
in his face.” Perhaps the language shows a sympathetic influence. How- 
ever, the book is fair to Gongora and his work as a poet. He was su- 
perior to his followers. A few excellent pages trace the exuberance 
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characteristic of Spanish verse from Seneca through the ages. Those 
who think Spanish-American modernism is the result of imitating French 
symbolism ought to read these researches. 

But the book is not really a study of Gongora at all. The subtitle de- 
scribes the author’s thesis, that “the artistic life of a people develops in 
cycles.” Gongorism is simply the period of decay which comes after a 
period of supreme production. The world is in the midst of such a period 
just now. To support his arguments, Mr. Kane finds analogies in many 
literatures, including Icelandic and Celtic. The mass of material which 
he has collected dealing with the eccentric in art is valuable and inter- 
esting. 

ALFRED COoESTER 
STANFoRD UNIVERSITY 


El Laberinto de los Espejos, novela por ANToNIo Heras. Leon Sanchez 
Cuesta, Mayor 4, Madrid. 1928. 266 pages. 


There is a subtitle that further defines the book as an Entretenimiento 
Novelesco rather than the novel which it is not, save by the publisher's 
classification; for Sefior Heras is a truly modest man and does not seek 
even all that he might properly claim. El Laberinto is, then, a novelesque 
series of anecdotes surrounded by comment, and this comment is the real 
value of the book, just as a leisurely letter from a good friend is 
delightful because, though it has no deeply moving drama to develop, it 
deals nevertheless with the profundities of life as well as the surfaces 
and tells you in sparkling phrases his cheering observations or darkly 
confides to you his unwilling conclusions. Some of your friend’s con- 
clusions may strike you at times as surprisingly gloomy, especially if you 
happen to know him as gentle and sweet natured—perhaps because we 
are so unused to perfect frankness even in our most intimate conversations 
with one another. You read El Laberinto, in short, intimately, like such 
a letter; but your letter-writing friend probably could not delight you with 
his mere wording half so much as Sefior Heras, whose remarkable com- 
mand of expression evokes the scene with a poetic touch that gives it all 
its colors. Sefior Heras is, after all, a poet, with a poet’s flair for the 
mot juste. Those that enjoy felicitous phrases and calm and leisurely 
progress will enjoy El Laberinto. The scenes are mostly those of some 
provincial capital not yet released from tradition. Raw and bitter reality, 
fragrant illusion and innocence, meet within this tradition and give the 
observant narrator much to mystify, encourage, and dishearten him. 
Much that he says of these things is irrelevant to the narration, which 
leaves a defective story however excellently said. We hope Sefior Heras 
will see this irrelevance and give us a book in which his graces of style 
are kept within bounds, for his gifts would suffer no harm thereby. It 
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would be vain to ask that he look less somberly upon the larger aspects of 
life, for he is thoroughly Spanish and applies his brilliant colors with an 
inevitable sigh. But ultimate things—life, death, man’s ignorance and 
helplessness—such mysteries do not embitter Sefior Heras, who is essen- 
tially wholesome and frequently sighs through a smile. At all events he 
is a distinguished writer, with the charm of friendliness, culture, and 
grace. 


S. L. MILLarp RosSENBERG 
Unrversity oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Ariel, by Jost Enrique Ropé, edited with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by ALBerto Nin Frias, sometime professor in the National 
University of Montevideo, and Jonn D. Fitz-Gerap, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The Hispanic Series. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. 
xii +180 pages. 

The editors of this text deserve hearty commendation for the favor 
they have done American colleges in presenting an excellent edition of 
“a modern specimen of Spanish-American literature which is justly con- 
sidered a masterpiece wherever the Spanish tongue is spoken.” There is 
no preface to the book, the opening paragraph of the introduction, of 
which the foregoing quotation is half, serving to express the editors’ 
motive in offering their work. The well-written introduction of eight 
pages by Nin Frias is a sympathetic and cordial appreciation of Rod6’s 
genius and accomplishment, ideals and character, summed up in these 
words: “José Enrique Rod6é has the qualities of the Latin-American at 
his best, united to that seriousness of purpose and great moral integrity 
which were characteristic of the Castillians of old. Here was a man we 
could love and admire.” 

The notes in English at the bottom of the page, according to the San- 
born practice, are devoted almost wholly to the explanation of allusions, 
historical, literary, etc., and to providing information to clarify some 
ideas in the text. There are only two hints on grammar and syntax, and 
only one word is translated. This is justifiable, as the edition was not 
prepared for students of elementary classes. With a few exceptions the 
facts, comments, or explanations are explicit and satisfactory, brief and to 
the point. The note on |. 21, p. 40 (repeated on p. 120, 1. 20), belongs prop- 
erly to 1. 13, p. 13, with a hint concerning Plato’s kind of philosophy. Like- 
wise, the note on Athens on p. 41 should be connected with 1. 9, p. 23. 
But the note on Convencién, p. 59, has more value there than it would 
have had on p. 44, 1. 1, where the word first occurs. There are many 
students so lamentably ignorant of the Bible that the allusion to St. Paul 
in Macedonia, Philippi, etc. (p. 41) is meaningless to them. A reference, 
therefore, would be helpful here. Information on the following points 
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would aid the average student—not to mention some teachers: Prometeo 
.. titén fildntropo on p. 59, 1. 12; Lacedemonio in connection with los 
dos polos, p. 78, 1. 6; and la demostracién que daba Didgenes, p. 112, 1. 15. 

The vocabulary is commendable in its choice of equivalent meanings 
and is, on the whole, adequate. But some important omissions have been 
noted. Delfos and canal de la Mancha should be given in preference to 
the more familiar Atléntico and Misisipi, while Prometeo should not be 
omitted when César and Didgenes are included. As it appears in the 
essay (p. 10), Maestro means “Jesus,” or “Christ,” not “God.” Jonio is 
rendered Jonic (applied to an order of architecture), while the word oc- 
curs only once (p. 8, 1. 11) and in the plural with the meaning of 
“Tonians.” 

On p. 97, 1. 16, is an unfortunate misprint of “struggle-for-lifer.” 

It is a matter of regret that with the wealth of material available the 
text contains no bibliography. In addition to Rodé’s works there are 
about fifty critical articles of which some are accessible to many students. 


Nina Lee WEISINGER 
UNnIversItTy oF TEXAS 











NECROLOGY 


Editor of HisPANIA: 

As vice-president of the New York Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, I have been instructed to send you the 
following resolutions which were adopted at our last meeting: 


Wuenreas, death has suddenly taken from fellowship with us Mr. Earl S. 
Harrison, Chairman of the Department of Spanish of the Alexander Hamilton 
High School, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Harrison was one of our most loved and respected members, 
and one who had always been of unfailing enthusiasm and usefulness in the 
cause which the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and its New York 
Chapter represent, and 

WuHenreas, we deeply miss his presence and greatly mourn his loss, be it 

Resolved, that the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish hereby expresses its sorrow over his untimely passing, and 
instructs its secretary to spread this resolution on the minutes of this meeting 
and send a copy thereof to the family of the deceased and to the principal of the 
Alexander Hamilton High School. 


A similar letter was directed sent to the family of Mr. George J. 
Lenz, Chairman of the Spanish Department of Stuyvesant High School 
and to the principal of Stuyvesant High School. 

The following letter to the Consul-General of Colombia and to the 
family of Don Eustasio Ribera: 

“En la ultima reunion mensual del Capitula Neoyorquino de la Asocia- 
cién Americana de Profesores de Espafiol, celebrada en la Universidad 
de Columbia, se aprobé por unanimidad la siguiente resolucién : 


“CONSIDERANDO que la muerte ha segado la vida de uno de los amigos del 
Capitulo Neoyorquino de la Asociacién Americana de Profesores de Espajfiol, 
Don Eustasio Ribera; 

“CONSIDERANDO que el fallecido sefior Ribera ha sido por afios uno de los 
mas distinguidos y apreciados escritores en la lengua castellana y que ha con- 
tribuido con entusiasmo y actividad a la difusion de la ensefianza del idioma 
castellano; y 

“CONSIDERANDO que su pérdida es para nosotros hondamente sentida e irre- 
perable, Unanimamente acuerda y 

“Resuelve : que el Capitulo Neoyorquino de la Asociacién Americana de Pro- 
fesores de Espafiol haga constar, como en efecto lo hace, su profundo pesar por 
el fallecimiento de Don Eustasio Ribera, y que su secretario lo haga asi conocer 
en el acta de la reunién y envie una copia de esta resolucién al sefior Cénsul de 
Colombia y a la familia del difunto.” 

$.3.S. 
HyMen ALPERN 


Vice-President 
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EARL STANLEY HARRISON 


On December 5, 1928, Earl Stanley Harrison, head of the Department 
of Spanish of Alexander Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
passed away after four months of painful illness. Funeral services were 
held at his residence in Queens Village, Long Island, and interment was 
made at Poughkeepsie, New York. 

He was born in Milton, Ontario, January 7, 1871. He attended the 
schools of Lisle, Ontario, and later the Toronto Collegiate Institute, 
where he held a scholarship. He received his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1894 and taught for the next two years in Blue 
Hill and Walthall, Georgia. In Zurich, Switzerland, he was an instructor 
in English for some time. Returning to the United States, he taught 
Spanish in the Eastman Business College at Poughkeepsie until he was 
appointed as teacher of Spanish in the Commercial High School (now 
the Alexander Hamilton High School) of Brooklyn, February 1, 1904. 
He was promoted to be first assistant in Modern Languages and head of 
the Department of Spanish in that school February 8, 1909, thus becom- 
ing the first head of department in that language in Greater New York. 

Stanley Harrison was one of the most prominent specialists in Span- 
ish in the high-school field of this country. He was for years adviser in 
his subject to the Board of Examiners of the Department of Education 
of New York City, and often served on the College Entrance Examina- 
tions Board in Spanish, and on committees charged with the preparation 
of the examination questions in that language for the University of the 
State of New York. Many teachers of Spanish in the high schools of the 
city of New York have cause to remember his kindly and just attitude 
toward them when they appeared before him for the oral interview or the 
class teaching test which candidates for license must undergo. The teach- 
ers of his department admired him as a man, respected him as a scholar 
and as their supervisor, and found in him a rare sympathetic friendliness 
that was indeed helpful. To his fine human qualities the writer can bear 
abundant witness, for it was as a member of Stanley Harrison’s depart- 
ment that he began service in the New York City educational system 
twenty-two years ago, and the death of his former chief brings him 
heartfelt sorrow, as it does to all who were associated with this excel- 
lent man. 

His contributions to the teaching of Spanish were many and valuable, 
chiefly in the form of textbooks that have long had wide use in secondary 
schools and colleges. Among them are his Elementary Spanish Reader, 
Spanish Correspondence, A Spanish Commercial Reader, and Negocios 
con la América Espatiola. He was a charter member of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
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The New York Chapter of the Association adopted fitting resolutions 
at its December meeting. 


He is survived by his wife and one daughter, a young girl of high- 
school age. 


All who knew Stanley Harrison and his work feel deeply the loss of 
this able fellow-worker and companion. 
LawreNce A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages 
New York City in High Schools 


FRANK OTIS REED 


Frank Otis Reed is dead—one of those necessary men if anything 
worth while is to go ahead; if mental honesty and sound learning, and a 
kindly use of them, are valuable, to have lost him is a net loss to many 
who never even heard of him. He was a cheering asset to the studies in 
which he was engaged, studies in the Romance languages, because he was 
a thorough workman, a sincere man, a reliable writer, a solicitous teacher. 
He was valuable also because in all relations he was just—a rare quality 
indeed. Professor Reed lived only fifty-two years, but he had the mellow 
judgment of a greater age and the enthusiasm of much younger men. 
Born July 20, 1876, at Orange, Massachusetts, he received his A.B. in 1899 
at Amherst, and taught there for some time; he studied at the Universities 
of Paris, Halle, and Madrid; then at Harvard he took his M.A. degree in 
1904 and the doctorate in 1905; he was called, as assistant professor of 
Romance languages, to the University of Wisconsin, whence he went to 
the University of Arizona, where he had for the last few years been chair- 
man of Spanish. In 1902 he married Helen Pollock, of Bloomington, 
Illinois; Mrs. Reed and two children, a son and a daughter, survive him. 
Because of his high character and the qualities we have mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Reed was an invaluable friend of younger students, to whom his 
searching but kindly criticism and willing helpfulness have been a stout 
staff in many a slippery place. Scholarship has suffered in his death a 
genuine loss. 


S. L. M1iLtLtarp RosENBERG 


Untversity or CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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